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LEHER OF transmittal 


Department or THE Interior, 

Bureau op Education, 

Washington, June 1916. 

Sir : In this country the number of small cities and other urban 
communities, those of not more than twenty-five or thirty thousand 
inhabitants, is constantly increasing. The building of new railroads, 
tho opfning of permanent highways, the development of -mines, and 
the building of factories, turn country villages of yesterday into, 
urban communities of to-day. ‘This calls for a better, or at least a 
different^ organization of the public schools of these places. In other 
small urban communities of oldei-' growth, the public shools are not 
yet -sb well established as they/should be. Principals and teachers 
change frequently. In many [flnces their selection is biased by per- 
sonal, political, or sectariijtti relations. In some instances school 
boards are not constitute^ or elected in such way as to insure wise 
administration of Schoql affairs. Incomes are inadequate and un- 
certain. Budgets are nht wisely made. There is lack of/eflBciency in 
management and of ^equate results. 

One of the first requests made of me as Commissioner of Educa- 
tion was the reqq^t made by the chairman of the school boar<| of 
a city of 20,0(» inhabitants that the Bureau of Education would 
have prepare^ bulletin setting forth as clearly as possible the duties 
and respon^ilities of school boards of small cities and towns, their, 
methods of work, and such other matters as would be helpful to 
s'icJi boa^s in the successful performance of their important duties. 
The in^uscript transmitted herewith has been prepared for the 
purp^ of complying, at least to some extent, with this request 
In fi^thering material for thfl^ study, scores of small cilies and towns 
were visited, and more tharf 1,^00 were studied through correspond- 
ence and responses to questionnaire.^ I recommend that the maiy^ 
uscript be published as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education fir 
distribution amorig school officers urban /lommunities of tHe )ttnd 

for. which it has been prepared. 


/ ' Respectfully submitted. 
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The SBCRErrARY^op the IktebiorI ‘-v 
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P. P." ClaxtoW, 

' Coimmsioner, 
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The following study, made to discover ^nditions exiting in the 
schools of the^maller cities, is based upon about 1 ,300-repZifts received 
to u questionnaire submitted to super in tfodents in ci^ having a 
population of from 2,500 to 80,000 a^ .upon mat^ial collect^ 
through visits to a number of sdiooLs in th^ cities. * The aim has 
Ir^ii to present the facts and interpretythem in the light of modem 
thought on the problems of school adnyinistration, with special refer- 
* ence to the needs of school-board members. No claim is made that 
the study is an .exhaustive one. It i/ rather the l>eginning in a gen- 
eral w’ay of studies this bureau hZpes to make of schools in the 
smaller cities. That these cities nem to be Considered by students of 
school administration is evident itpin the following: 

There are only 229 cities of more than 25,000 population, while 
tliere are 2,173 of between '2,^ and 25,000 population; of the 
42,023,383 people who live in /ities, 14,079^507, or one-third of the 
total urban population, Vive in/he smaller cities. This group of cities 
^ihoVs as rapid increase in mpulation as the other groups. From 
1900 to 1910 the per cent o/ increase in cities of over 100,000 was 
32.6; in cities from 25,000 lo 100,000 it was 37.9, and in cities from 
2,500 to 25,000 it was 36.1./ 

/ In school enrollment /nd school expenditure the smaller cities 
present rather significant conditions. The total enrollment in city 
^ * schools for the year 19^ was 6t370,023 ; of this number 1,878,713 were - 
in cities of between and 25,000 population; 1,361,843 in citi^ 
of l^tweeri.2f>,000 an/ 100,000; and 3,129,467 in cities above 100,000. 
All the citiW of mJre than 25,000 reported enrollment^ statistics to 
this bnreauPwhil/sG of those between 5,000 and 25,000 did not 
If these 86 cip^^nd all under 5,000 had reported, the approximate 
enrollment in mties between 2,500 and ^25,000 would be%500,000, 
or oneHhird of the total enrollment in all city schools. The total 
expense for in^ruction and maintenance in all cities was $199,264,299, 
of which $4^40,059 was for the cities between 5,000 and 25,000, 
$40,643,345 iQr those between 25,000 and 100,000, and $11)8,380,895 
for those over 100,000. All but two of the larger cities reported 
^ regarding these expenditures; -200 of those between 5,Q()0 and 25,000 
did not report, and none of those from 2,500 to 5,000. If statistics 
were a^aikble from all these, the total expenses for the smaller cities 
would beCt least $60,000,000, or from one- fourth to one-third of the 
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THE SCHOOL, BOARD. 


. SIZE OP BOARD, 

The tendency in recent years /as been to i 
/school boards. By referri;itto/^ablp 1*2 it wi 

f\w I W\tl A m* «« ft An ^ ^ A. * r\ d / I #ft 
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^ of boards varies from 3 to ? iyembei-s» the nsu 
Of 1,271 cities rt'porting, 179 have iTOards of 3 

I AA*- ^ . /' 



yuce the Bite of 
l?e seen that the sire 
/ire being 5, or 7, 
Ambers, 4 of 4 mem*-' 
f 7 members, 27 of / 
>rs,. 8 of 11 membe|fs,/ 
members, 2 of 15 mem- 
24jnember». Onjy 181 
84 more than 9* The /r/i 
hose working under spe/'// 
size of cky boards ^ ^ f 



bers, 365 of 5 members, 230^of 6 inembei*s, 

8 meniliers, 97 of 9 nieml e^, 20 of -IQ me 
19 of 12.ntembers, 3 of 13/meml)ers, 2 of, 
liers, 1 of 16 mend)ers, 1 </f 19 members, 1 
Ixiardi have more than 7 meml>ers, and o 
firjiall cities having tFie, largest Iniard 
rial charter. For genetal laxrs govei^uiif the 
page IG. • 

Exi>erience has shown that in a sm^ city a large board 
unwieldy.^ There k not enough busii/ess to hold the at> 

,rri6r© ih^ 5 or 7 men. .is u/rosult soi^e of the membe! 
different or to conct^rn themselvjes witli matter^ t 
belong to indivic^al board' members. In admail 
carefullv disciis^d, each menilier hav^ig to expr 

hi4 views, . whde in a largo l>oard of/ 15 or 20^e^i/ only a few 
can talk on a/question. Meml)ers ^ratoriridly^^ delay^jm- 
qmrtant busing in a large l>oard. Tlie |)ai^aiK^tarv takician^ay 
also cripple the' work of the tmard. / Ther6 i.yiOso a tendency W lar« 
t>oards to delegate all business t<) conumtto<^ - * 

' The nip^intendent of schools ^ild' keep each member of. his 
board thor6ughly''iiiformed on ajhlocal school matters and o^^ool , 
administration m general. If^e board is large, it is imp^^ible to. - 
doisO. .y city of 12,000 pi^ation several years Ago hacTa board 
compos^ of 21 membery/The superintendent reports that it was 
alm(^ impossible to-^ anj good school legislation/Hirough, the 
board, since he did have ^he l^ime to explain to eaA member his 
P . He was cwRiieUed ^ explain them in open board meeting 
^01^ talking t^ch member, tfeis often meetiaf defeat because , 
^ we^not understood. Another sypeVintendent, with a/ 
board of l^embers, reports that even with^a large board two of 
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three men-have become powerful enough to run it; but this hist 
state of affairs usually does hot last long— a new ‘‘boss” or set of 
boss^ arises to overthrow much that has already been done. 

With a large board it has been found that the placifg of responsi- 
bility is most difficult* Usually no one seems responsible. With a 
large board membership there may be “ logrolling ” when teachers 
are elected, thus hampering the superintendent. There may be “ log- 
roWng” in a small board also, but the probabilities are that there 
will be much less. Another argument for the small board m that 
most of the business can, be attended to in board meeting ^rithout 
being parce^ out to committees, thus making it easy to ]J^lace re- 
sponsibility. No one can say with scientific precision whether a 
board of 8 members is better than one of 5 or 7. The opinion of 
students of school administration is that in a small city the number 
shoiild not exceed 5 or 7 members. An odd number is preferred, as 
tile probability.of a deadlock is lessened. 

Dr. Chaa W* Eliot, speaking of the size of boards of education, 
with IjEHger cities in mind, says : 

To my thinking the perfect number Is 7. Let me use an actual lUustratlon, 
for I want to deal with facts— with things achieved. I have, belonged for 36 
years to the oldest educational board in this country, the prime ^vemlng board 
of Harvard University. It consists of 7 men, and I believe I am Justified in 
saying that its achievements commend a safe pnmple to follow. It has 
had 260 years of successful experience, and .the r^ulfh of its labors are In 
plain Bl^t It Is better to have an odd number of members because, as a rule, 
deciding number Is larger by one when the number of members Is odd. 
A satisfactory board can undoubtedly be made up of 7, 9, or 11 men, because 
we .already see good boards organized with these numbera Seven is Ideal, 
because seven men can sit around a small table and talk business in a con- 
versational manner. They can talk together In a qi^ick, simple, direct wajs 
with absolutely no oratory, and no talking to the gallery or to rejwrte/e — just 
plain boslness, talk, with specific proposals In view, and iluder the*guidance 
of a chairman who knows the business and urges It on,‘ 

In general, a city of less than 10,000 population could be well ^rved 
* by a board of 3 members and a city between 10,000 apd 30,000 by a 
board of 5 piemben^ 

The following are typical replies received from superintendents in 
cities where the number of board members has been considerably 
reduced within the past 5 years : “ Less politics and more business.” 

^ :^HarmoniouEand businesslike action.” “Better men.” “Expedi- 
; and satisfactory.” “Business can be conducted without many 
f doai^ttees and with greater dispatch.” 

:^8cffi<^Lboai^ members, in reply to an inquiry relative to the size 
Ivv Cff boards, unanimously agree that a school board in a small 
joity should not consist of more than 9 membera Most of them are 

!■ ■ f ' ; ‘ — ^ 


1 IndeDendent. 66. d. 410. F«b. 26. 1904. 
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in favor of a board of from 5 to 7 member& The foUov . jg are some 
of the reasons given in favor of a small board : 

In a board of 6 members the consent of 3 Is necessary to do business and la 
' reasonably safe. With no more than 7 on the board, basing can be transacted 
with dh^tch. ^ 


About 8 years’ ezperl^tce as a school-board member has shown me that 6 
members can do all the work and have the Interest of the ^ools at heart Be- 
sponslblllty la centraUsed and men respond to It more »d^y. 


A board with fewer than C members Is likely to be 
larger one Is cumbersoma 


controlled by one man. 


A 


A small board Increases personal responslblllt]^ of members. 

In one cltj( we had until recently a board of 22 members. Now we have a 
board of 9 members. I i^vor a board of this siae from the fact that every mem- 
ber comes in closer contact i^lth the actual work of the district learns the work 
better, and gets to know the needs of the district while under the old board of 
22 members the work was done by a ferw committees, and unless a member ha]^ 
pened to be on a committee he did not know much about what was iolug on, 
and then there was a tendency to become a drone. ' * 

Here In this State (Pennsylvania) We have had a practical demonstration of 
the difference In efficiency between the large and the small board. Previous to 
the adoption of the new school code In this State the board In this town con- 
sisted of 12 members, but now consists of only 7 membera Formerly It was 
very difficult to transact business at times, there being so many different opin- 
ions to thmsh.out, resulting In much useless argument and prolonging meetings 
Into the late hours of the night, thereby causing the members to feel that It was 
a hardship, rather than a pleasure, to attend the meetings. We now transact 
our business In less than half the time, very seldom being In session after 0 
p. m. There seems to be a better working si)lrlt, and as a whole I believe the 
small board to he a vast Improvement over the large one. 

. HOW MEMBERS ARE CHOSEN. 


The usual method of choosing boards of education in cities is by 
election at large. In 1,094 cities of 1,288 reporting, the board is 
elected by popular vote, and in 194 the board is appointed by the 
mayor or qty council. Most of the States having general laws ref- 
lating the manner of electing board members in cities provide for an 
elective' board. 


Whether board members should be elected or appointed is a ques- 
tion upon which there is some difference of opinion. Replies received 
to letters addressed to a number of city superintendents, deans of 
schools of education, and school board members strongly indicate that 
present-day thought upon school administrative problems favors an 
elective board. The opinion of those favoring the election of board 
members is that appointment by mayor or city council plac^ the 
schools in the hands of the city potiticiaDs, who control all mattera 
within the dty hall, and removes the schools too far from the people ; 
that the schools should be managed by a board responsible directly 0 
the people ; that in a small dty the people are usually acquainted wi^ 
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tiief^didates and can themselyes judge^ of their qualifications; that 
tile people take more interest in the schools where the boards are 
elected ; and that this method is in accord with the spirit of American 
democracy. It is poiqted out that in some instances where boards 
j are appointed, the mayor controls the school board, so that all any- 
one who is trying to secure an appmntment or the adoption of a 
textbook needs to do is to secure the approval of the mayor. In brief, 
the arg^ent against an appointive board is that the schools are 
placed in the hands of one man, wlio often does not work for the 
interests of the schools but, rather, for the interests of a party or 
faction. Those opposed to the appointment of school boards by the 
city council claim that often individual councilmen dictate policies 
to school board members and influence the board to elect such teachers 
and janitors as they may suggest. " ^ 

On the other hand, it is claimed that with the concentration of 
power in one man, as the mayor, comes the only possibility of having 
some one directly responsible to the people for the conduct of the 
schools; that in a board of five or six members elected by the people 
the individual members may escape responsibilty and work great 
evil; that if power and responsibility are definitely fixed in a single 
head, there can be no question as to who is responsible for success or 
failure, and that many excellent men will not be candidates for elec- 
'tion, but will serve if appointed. 

A point often overlooked by those who favor^ an elective board, it 
is claimed, is that civic life as a whole may be weakened, since many 
people interested in school ajfairs take no part in city politics. The 
• question has been raised whether city government would not be im- 
proved in many cities where the school boards are elected by having 
the people who are interested in the school^participate in municipal 
affairs as well; whether much of the political corruption in some 
4 cities is not owing to the fa£t that the class of people interested in 
schools permit the city to be run by politicians; whether this could 
tiot be changed if the s<^ools were made dependent upon the city 
government; and whether it would not be just as easy to have a 
mayor interested in the schools as an elective school board, provided 
the people themselves are interested to such an extent that they elect a 
: . mayor of this kind. 


^Notwithstanding whatever arguments may be offered for an ap- 
{mintive board, the opinions of school-b^afd members, school guper- 
j m^deilts^ and professors of education generally favor an elective 
especially at the present ste^ in the development of muiiici* 
"W^etever ndetiiqd is adbp^ in selecting board 
. timbers, political methods can be and will be used 

P v the people really demand efficient maiutgement of municipal 
. . . 


ss. 
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affaire, ^ay can, if they ■wUI, demand .thia by either the 'elective or 
the appointive method, but present-day opinibn says that better 
schools can be maintained through an elective board. *' 

. WHEN ELECTED. 

School boards are elected at a special election for school-board 
inembers or at the regular city, cbuuty, or State election. Of i,850 
cities reporting, 524 elect board members at a special election. In 
some of the 624 cities holding special school elections, other school 
matters are voted upon at the same time, such as the school budget 
or the' issuance of school bonds. 

The advantages claimed for this plan are that school-board mem- 
bers are more likely to be elected without regard to political parties; 
that the electors, exercise mort care in voting for a candidate at a 
special elation than at thp regular election, where city, county, and 
State officials are given more consideration than school officials, and 
that a special election fixes the attention of the' people upon their 
schools. On the other hwd, it is claim^ that since only one or two 
school-board meml^rs are elected at a time, it is poor economy to 
hold a special elec^on ; that only a few of the people vote at a special 
election ; and that equally as good men may be secured if voted for 
at a general election, especially if they have^)een nominated by p^i- 
tion and voted for on a separate ballot without designation as to 
party. 

TERRITORY FROM WHICH ELECTED. ^ 

Of 1,Q73 cities that elect boards of education by popular vote, 975 
elect them at large and 98 by wards. In some few ihstances a mem- 
ber represents a certain ward, but is voted for by all thp electors of 
the city. Of the cities appointing boards of education, 470 appoint 
members to represent the whole city and 11 to represent wards. 

The tendency is toward election at large. In fact, the ward system 
of election has ^ost disappeared, as this method has been found to 
be the least desirable. 

In cities electing by wards it has been found that in most, instwees 
each member considers himself responsible only to his constituents. 

In the election of teachers ward members are often permitted to 
nominate teachers fof their own wards. This has been one of the 
most serious evils of the waW syrtem. Another evil has been ti)at 
thousands of dollars have been wasted and the schools made ineA- 'S 
dent because each ward must have its own school building. In one 1 
dty that elects by war4s there are five grade buildings of eight tt^iOs 
eacL Three building Would be suffidenti child would have ' 
more than one-third pf , a mile to walk to sej^i. In another h 

there are seven vard buildings, two o< which contain but four ro<m;ui ■ 
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I and Ae others eight. ' Three or foui^ buildings would be much more 

I economical and would be almost as convenient to tho children’s homes. 

I But in each of these .cities ward politics demanded a building for 

I each ward. On the other hand, elections at large may in some in- 

j , stances make it Jijiore difficult to secure' the best men. ^ In a few cities 

I it has happened that intelligent and progressive wards, which under 

I \ the ward system elected a high type of board member, are now out- 

voted by less intelligent sections of the city, thus lowering the general 
tone of the board. 

• The general opinion of those superintendents who have worked 
under, boards elected by wards and under boards elected at large is 
' <* .that a better class of men can be secured by the latter plan. Some 
of the superintendents say : 

Only the better class of basiness and professional ^en are now elected, 
prejudices do not dominate. 

Members pull together better In Interests of the whole district 

Bepresentatlve citizens are elected, discarding the election of ward favorites. 

Men with broader conception of the function of the school ure elected. 

. Eliminates bargaining and ‘logrolling.*' 


School-board members also, with a few exceptions, favor a board 
elected at large. The following are typical replies received from 
school-board members, many of whom have had experience both' 
with bdards elected at large and with boards elected by wards: 

The disadvantage of ward representation is that it frequently causes unwise 
expenditures in one section In order to bring about a Just and needed expendl- 
' ture In another. 

Election large tends to eliminate' politics from administration of the 
school department. 

We find that we get better men by election at large, and that there Is not 
the clamor from the particular wards for special favora 
* I favor election by wards. The populous and aristocratic wards would and 
migiit neglect the Industrial wards where the foreigners ll^ve. 

The ward system fosters the spirit of getting as much as jK>88lb1e for par- 
ticular ward Bchoola The school system should be managed as a whole and 
not in ward units 

I am convinced that electing the school board at large In one city has allow^ 
politics to decide who shall be the school controllers. The result has been that 
the very b^^cltlzens will not run, tiecuuse they are not politicians enough 
I to be elected and refuse to be defeated. To onr city we have annexed new 
territory, maUng three new wards. These new wards are very thickly popu- 
lated and consist of a most deddeffiy mixed population as to nationality, and 
^thtu far these new wards are sqbject to pblltlclana The result Is that any 
who aeeks a‘ position pn the school board honorably or otherwise must see 
that be has enough votes to cany these three waida 
^ By election at large the community can keep out of the office men of Inferior 
: Quality who have political pull In certain localities. Bkectlon at large also 
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obviates undue Inflaence brought to bear by neighbors and friends upon a 
member to secure special favora 

‘Members of school boards should be elected at large and not by warda» 
although efforts s^iould be made In nominating to get men from different sec- 
tions of the city. My objection to the ward system is that where two or more 
men are running for elation in any particular ward the competition becomes 
quite keen In that limited territory, and the candidates are liable to make a 
number of promises which they may find It dlfllcult to carry out, or In endeav- 
oring to carry them out benefit that particular section of their town and lose 
sight of the Interests of other sections which may be In greater need. 

Good men are frequently more popular In the town than they are In their 
own ward. 

I favor election by wards because the candidates are usually better known 
to their people. - / ' 

I favor election by wards. If elated by wards, the director In hla own 
ward will be more vigilant and work for the advancement of his school. There 
Is an incentive for more activity. 

LENGTH OF TERM. u 

Of 1,244 cities reporting, 4 elect school-board membei:s for a term 
of one year, lljj for a term of two years, 714 for a term of three 
years, 157 for a term of four years; 60 for a term of five years, 192 
for a term of six years, and 2 for a term of seven years. ' For gen- 
eral laws governing this subject see page 16. The tendency seems to 
be to increase the length of tenure of school-board members. Within 
the past five years, for example. New Mexico increased the term from 
two to four years and Pennsylvania from three to six years. 

A long term, with partial, renewal, usually insures a settled admin- 
istrative policy. A short term often fajls to afford board members 
an opportunity to work out some neces^ry" reform. The argument 
most often advanced against ^ long term is that board members 
elected for a long period are not as responsive to the will of the people 
as they should be-^hat they become autocratic. It is also pointed ^t 
that an inefficient member will thus be able to serve a longer term, 
while, on the other hand, a board member who has made a good 
record need not fear for reelection, no matter how short the term. , 

It has happened, however, that excellent board members have not 
bera reelected. In every commimity a school board must necessarily 
bring about changes which many people will not indorse until tried.; 
In a certain city a new high-school building was ba<iiy needed.' 
The board, authorized by law to issue bonds within 2 per cent of (i»e 
assessed valuation, erected a building at a cost 6f $60,000. Several 
of the members of the boatd, who had been elected for. a short time, 
fail^ to be i^elected because they had voted for the bond issue. 
Within a year after this the people saw that the sriiool building had 
betih needed. On the whole, a term of five yeard is undoubtedly bettei^ 
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than a term of two years. No, board member should be elected for 
less than a three-year term, the term depending somewhat upon the 
number of board members. 
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BOROUGH AND CITV BOARDS OF EDUCATION AS PROVIDED BY 
STATE LAW.‘ 

Alflboma.— In towns having 2,000 and lesri than 0,000 Inhabltanta, 5 mem- 
bers; term. 6 years; appointed by the council. In cities having 0,000 or 
more Inhabitants, 6 members; term, 5 years; ^pointed by council or board of 
commissioners K 

Arizona. — Members, 3; term, 3 years; elect^ at large. 

Arkansas. — Members, 0; term, 3 years; elected at large. 

Colorodo,— In districts containing a school i>opulntIon of 1,000 or more, 5 
members; term, C years; elected at large. In districts of less than 1,000. popu- 
lation, 3 members: term, 3 years; elected at large. 

California. — Members. 3; term, 3 years; elected at large. . 

/<2a/io.~^Menil>er8, 6; term. 3 years; elected at large; 

, Illinois. — In districts having a population of 1.006 or more and fewer than 
"^11,000 inhabitants, C members and a president; * term, 3 years; elected at largo. 
In districts having a population of 11,000 or more and fewer than 21.000 
Inhabitants, 0 mombt'rs and a president; term, 3 years; elected at large. In 
districts having a [wpulatlon of 21.000 or more and fewer than 31,000 Inhab- 
itants, 12 members and a president ; * term, 3 years; elected at large. In 
districts having a population of 31,000 or more and fewer than 10^,000 Inhab- 
itants, 15 members and a president ; * term. 3 years; elected at large. In cities 
• having a population exceeding 100.000 Inhaldtants, 21 members; term, 3 years; 
appointed by the mayor. The president Is elected from the membership of the 
board. 
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Indiana . — Cities of 100,000 popuiatW^md over, 5 members; term, 4 years; 
elected at large; cities, 55,000 to 03.0W3nwpuiation, 5 members; term, 4 years; 
elected at large. Cltles-under 50,000 jxtpulatlon, 3 members; term, 3 years; aiv 
pointed by the council. 

lotoa . — Titles of 15.000 i>opulatIon or over, 7 members ; term, years ; elected 
at large. All other cities, 5 members; term. 3 years; elected at large. 

Kansas . — Cities of Orst and second classes.* except those having a popula- 
tion of not more than 50,000 and less than 75.000, 6 members; term, 4 years; 
elected at large. 

Kentucky . — Cities of over 100,000 population, 6 members; term, 4 years; 

. elected at large. Cities having a population of 20,000 to 100,000, 5 members ;. ' 
term, 4 years; elected at large. Cities having a population of 3,000 to 20,000. 

2 membera from each ward; term, 4 years; elected by voters of entire city, 
Massa^useiis . — Any number of persons divisible by 3 which the town has 
decided to elect; term, 3 years; elected at large. \ 4 i 

Michigan . — Cities havlhg 200,000 population or oyer, 7 members; term, 6 
years; elected at large. Cities of the f<^urth class, 0 members; ter(^, 3 years; 
ejected at large. ' ' 

iflaaleeipp*.— Members,* 6 ; term, 8 years ; ai^nted by mayor and board of 
aldermen. " '** 

,Missouri4 — Meml/ers, 6; term, 8 years; elected at large/ * 


1 In some States these laws apply Only to cert^n classes of dlles. 
‘Preoldeot elected by people. 

* First class, popalatlon of more than 16,000 ; second class, 2,000 to 15,000. 
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Montana . — 

3 years; elected at large. Districts having a population of 1,000 or more and 
less than 8,000, 5 members; term, 3 years; elected at large. 

yebrtwfca.— Members, 0; term, 3 years; elected at large. In cities having less 
than 40,000 inhabitants and more than 5,000 the board of education shall at 
option of school district consist of 9 members for a term of 3 years. In cities 
having more than 40,000 and less than 100,000 population, 6 members for a 
term of 6 years. 

Sew Jersey. — In each city other than those where boards of education Ho^ 
consist of Ibss than 9 members, the mayor appoints 9 members for a term of 3 
years. In borougjis there may be 5 or 3 members elected at large for a term of 
3 years. 

Sew Mexico. — Members, 5 at large; term, 4 years. 

So*:ih Dafcofo.— In cities not organized under general law, 7 members; term, 
3 years; elected at large. Cities as independent districts, 1 member from each 
ward; If an even number of wards, 1 member at large; If an odd number, 2 
members at large; teim, 3 years. 

ClOes of less than 50,000 population, not less than 3 nor more than 5 
members; elected at large.' Cities of 60,000 to 160,000 population, not less than 
2 nor more than 7 members; elected at large; and not less than nor more than 
12 fromvthe subdistricta Cities bf 160,000 population or more, not less than 6 
nor more than 7 members; elected at large; term, 4 years In each case. 

Oklahoma. — One member from each ward and one from outlying terrltoiy ; 
.term, 4 years; elected. In independent districts not cities of the first class, 3 
members; term, 4 years; elected at large. Cities having more than 60,000 popu- 
lation, 2 members from each ward, provided the number of wards does not 
exceed 5; term, 4 years; elected. 

Orcport.— Districts having 1,000 or more school-census children, 6 members; 
term, 6 years; elated at large. 

PenfwyZt anto.— Districts of first class, 500,000 population and ovef, 15 mem- 
bers; term, 6 years , Appointed by the court of districts of second class, 30,000 
to 60,000 population, 9 members; term, 6 years; elected at large. Districts of 
third class, 6,000 to 30,000 population, 7 members; term, 6 years; elected at 
large. Districts of fourth class, under 6,000 population, 6 members; term, 6 
^^rs ; elected at large. 

Rhode Island. — Member8„,3; term, 3 years; elected at large. 

South Dakota. — Members, 5; term, 3 years; elected at large. 

Tennessee.— Not to exceed 6 members; term, 3 years; appointed by mayor 
and alderman. 

Tei»a«.— Members, 7; term, 2 years; elected at large, In all Independent dis- 
tricts established after 1906. Towns and cities which choose their school boards 
by appointment of city council or aldermen may by vote have a school board of 
7 members elected at large for a terra of 2 years. 

Utah. — First class, 10 members; 2 for each ward; term, 4 years; elected." 
Second class, 6 members; term, 5 years; elected front and by each ward. 

Virginia. — Members, 3 from each ward; term, 3 years; appointed by the 
council. 

Washington. — Cities of first or second class, 6 members; term, 8 yean; 
elected at large. Oitlee of third and fourth class districts, 8 members; tenu» 8 
years ; elected at large. 
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Districts having a population of 8,000 or more, 7 members: teniL 


Wisconsin . — In cities of first class, 16 members; term. 8 years ; .elected at 
large. In any city other than first class that has adopted general charter law, 
one* commissioner from each ward and three from the dty tat large; term, 8 
4017*— 16 2 
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years; appointed by mayor and dty council, or by city council If so deterraine<l 
* by ordinance. City schools may also work under dlstrli.t system; 3 members; 
term, 3 years; elected at lar^. City may have by vote T members; terra, 3 
years; elected at large. 

Wyomina.-^embers, 3; term, 8 years; elected at lai^e. in dlstrkts having 
over 1,000 population electors may increase board to 0 members for a term of 
8 years. 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

'the qualifications required for school-board membership vary so 
in the different States that no general statement can l)e made. 
Among the many qualifications may be mentioned: "Taxpayer,” 
“freeholder.^’ “ citizen,” “ not a holder of another public office/' “ gooil 
moral character,” “patron of the school,” “'a resident of the city for 
a specified time,” “ able to read and write.”* 

The thought has often been expressed that there should bo an 
educational test for board members, the standard being tluit a board 
member should have graduated from thg^rade of school for which 
he legislates. Men who l\ave completed a high school or a college 
course should make the best school committeemen, from the fact that 
they are conversant w ith school conditions, but many men who have 
not had the advantages of the .schools are most ardent supporters of a 
progressive school system. To bar frohi board of education a man 
who is not educated in the school sense of the term w'ould often be 
detrimental to the sdiools. The chief qualification should be business 
sense. , 

The question is sometimes raised, “What vocations should have 
the largest representation on school boards? ” The universal reply 
is that no safe and fast rule can be made. No^ne can say with any 
degree of certainty that a board should be composed of so many 
lawyers, ministers, physicians, bankers, grocers, or laboring men. 
Theoretically the claim is made that the different vocations shourd 
be represented, so as to make the b^ard as cosmopolitan as possible. 
The opinion is that a board composed of men representing the dif- 
ferent vocations will insure a better balanced administration than a 
board composed almost entirely of physicians, lawyers, or bankers. 
No matter from what vocation a school committeeman may come, 
he should possess business sense to an eminent degree, be alive to 
the needs of the schools, and stand for conservative educational 
progress. 

RENEWAL OF MEMBERSHIP, 

Partial renewal of membership is the gene^l practice, though 
there are several instances of complete renewal. In mo^ cities one 
or two new members are elected each year ; in some cases th§ ^election 
is biennial. The manner of renewal depends upon severe) factors — 
the number of members, the length of term, and whether annual 
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or biennial renewal is provided. Boards composed of three members 
elecied for a term of three years usnally have one new- member each 
year. Boards composed of five members elected for a term of three 
years usually renew in a 2-2-1 series, and if elected for a term of five 
years, one each year. Boards composed of six members elected for a 
term of three' years renew two members a year. In Pennsylvania, 
boards composed of seven meml>ers elected for a term of six years' 
renew their membership 2-2-3 every two years, and those composed 
of five meml>ers renew 2-2-1 every two years. The practice of partial 
renewal is considered better than entire renewal. At the end of a 
term an entirely new board might be elected whose members would 
be wholly ignorant of si'hool conditions and would injure the work 
of the schools. When a new man is elected to boanl membership it 
takes him some months to learn conditions and the best way of meet- 
ing them. The only way he learns is by observing and studying th.e 
situation under the tuition of the older members. An entirely new 
board, which is possible with entire renewal at the end of a term, 
would have no one to instruct them except the superintendent, and 
they might not take kindly to his instruction. A superintendent may 
have worked to educate his board so that certain reforms could be 
brought about. A new board, unfamiliar with his plans, might hesti- 
tate to aiiopt his n?commendations. In a board of five members 
elected for a term of five years one renewal a year would insure a 
fairly settled policy on the part of the board. 


MEETINQS. 


Most school* boards have one regular meeting a month, which is ' 
considered often enough for tlie transaction of all ordinary business. 

At times, when plans for the erection of buildings or other things of 
special importance are under consideration, it is necessary for the 
hoard to meet oftener than once a month. "Dccasionnlly it is nece§- 
,sary to have a call meeting to transact business that needs the imme- 
diate attention of the board. . 

As a rule, schpol-board meetings are open to the public. It is usual 
for the press to have a repi-esentative present at board meetings. V 
Closed sessions do.not meet with much favor. There may be times, 
'however, when business is best disposed of in closed session. If 
cases of discipline of pupils reach-the board,, it is unwise to admit 
the public to' the meeting at which these cases are considered. If the 
board wishes to discuss with the Superintendent the advisability of 
dismissing a teacher, it is only fair to the teacher that the discussion 
take place in closed session. 

In some cities tardiness and irregulkr attendance of board members 
often handicap the work of the school board. ' Tardiness often pre- 
vents boa, rds from beginning business until a half hour after the 
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.time set for meeting. Board members who are fot regular ia a4- 
, tendance miss imp<^ant items of business nnd Lose interest in tli 
affairs of the board/ When tlie l>onrd is crilicizecjf for' certain legis^i- 
tion, a school-board member can not ’.well excii^ himself by saVing 
that be w’o.s absent, though this excuse is sometimes offered. School- 
board members hav*' been known to absent theih^t*I\ es when tlwy did 
not wish to go on record as voting for or against a measuve. TIu* 
public usually leafns to kiiow such officials.' 

Some busine^ can not well be transacted without a majority vote 
of the, board. It usually miuires a majority vote of (ho l>oard to 
elect a superintendent or teachers and to let contracts, though in 
some cases a vote of the majority of a (|Uorum is all that is necessary. 
(See Table 13.) ^ 

COMMITTEES. 




Though school l)oanls in most of the smaller cities have l>een re- 
duced in size to 5, 0, or 7 meml>ers, some of them still cling to the 
custom of having many standing committees. Sometimes there are 
as many committees as there are hoanl members, each member hold- 
ing a chairinanAip. Wliat these committtH."s find to do 's a question 
difficult to answer. Either there is notliing for some of them to do 
or they talce upon themselves duties that do not l>elong to tlff^m, but 
to paid experts. 

Among the many different kinds of committees listed in Table 13, 
page 130, are the following: Finance, teachers, rules, course of study, 
buildings, auditing, visiting, prizes, penmanship, purchasing, text- 
books, repairs, insurance, complaint, janitor, judiciary, library, civic 
, center, supplies, sanitation, promotion, manual training, domestic 
science, high school, elementary ^hool, factory supei-\ision, trans- 
portation, deficient children, exaluinations, salary, lyceum, law, dis- 
cipline, school entertainment, truancy, printing, nonresident pupils, 
vocational courses, music and t|hncing', military drill, athletics, ways 
and means, investigating, legislation, puhli(|ity, medical inspection, 
playgrounds^ statistics. 

Clearly the functions of many of these committees, such as those * 
on 7)romotion, examinations, penmanship, course ofstudy^ nnd 
truancy, must duplicate the functions of expert employees of the 
. school board, ' 

% 

A superintendent describing a board composed of many committees 
with which he once had some business transactions says: 

There were 13 members on this board, the thirteenth man acting as president 
and. voting In case of a tie. The board was divided up Into 80 many committees 
that each man had to serve on two or three different committees, Therg was 
a comnilttee on teachers, another pn janitors, cne on schoolroom lighting, one 
on sanitary conditions generally, etc.‘ 

^Report Natioatl Educatioa AssoclatloD, IQll, p. PM, 
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. / Tlie whole altuatton was ridiculous and pathetic. Tbe^wtlter became eape- 
^clally Inter^ted In that ac^ool*bonnl altuation. He niatle aome investijnitiop. 

Afto far aa he could find out, not one of (heae men hud anj 8i>eclAl fitneaa to do 
the wmmitlee work aa&Ip»e<l him. yet each committee took Itself aerloualy, -went 
throuRh Itp naalmM motions, and was Jealous of any Interference or dictation, 
A'rihop foreman, a mnaufacturer. a retired cnpltntlat, n publisher of a rellftlons 
paper, n commission man, an extremely busy lawye'r, and a few other of scat* 
tere<l occupations i*onijH>ae<l this austere aaseiuhlafre of schf>laBt Ic Inefficiency. 

• All of these men were ut>rlKbt cltixena and succesaful In their lines of work. 
The only trouble was that they tiiounht they knew somethin*): about their schools 
wheu the truth was they knew little or nothin*r. In pbuv of i>osing as experts, 
Ihey-sbould have turned over all tlielr committee activities to snlarled experts 
and then st*t themselves u]) as fair-mlnd(N) Judin's of iN'snlis, which was their 
sole function under the clrcumstam'es. 



How many and M'hat committees a board should have may depend 
to a certain extent upon local conditions and upon the size of the 
J>oard, but in general a board composed of 7 or fewer members needs 
no standing committees. If the superintendent is given tlie power 
due in the prej)aration of the school budget, in the selection of teach- 
ers, and in the general professional and business administration of 
the scliools, he seldom needs (he assistance of a committee, A board 
of t5, r>, or ( meml>ers can discuss and pass ujH'in the recommendations 
of the superintendent as well as a committee of three. AMien the 
I work ig^done hy committees, there is usually hut little discussion by 
the entire lioard; one part of the hoard may be almost entirely ig- 
norant of what another part is doing. Every member of the board 
' should give his serious attention to every recommendation presented 
for consideration. This is not the case in many instances where the 
work is jhuceled out to committees. Committees are often the mouth- 
^ piece of the president of the board, who appoints them. One argu- 
ment advanced in favor of com mitt tM.*s is thrit tlie committees can 
meet quietly and go over the work assigned them without having 
the matter discussed openly in 1x)ard meeting. A scho<)l-l>oard mem- 
i)er in favor of many committees says that in his city the teachers’ 
committee and the superintendent meet and decide upon what teach- 
ei-s shall be reelected and who the new teachers shall be, and that it 
is understood that the recommendations of the committee will be 
accepted. This may be the best plan in a town where politics plays 
a part and where the superintendent is a figurehead, but not* in a 
town where the school board employs a superintendent to manage 
the schools in a professional and businesslike w’ay. 

The argument that much of the work of the board can be done 
through committees without attracting the attention of the public 
is not valid in a democracy. The school board represents the 
people, and the people should not have the workings of the board 
obscured by quiet committee meetings at some member’s hoifie and 
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with the understanding that there will be but little discussion in oi>on 
board meeting of the committee's recommendHtioiis. 

If a board thinks that it must have comruittees, no mi'mlwr should 
serve upon more than one committee. If a board of si.x mcmlyers has 
SIX committees of three members each, each member of the l)oard 
must be upon three committees; two or three of these committees 
may appoint the same date for met'ting, or each member having so 
many committee mei'tings can not attend all of them. 

If there- are any commitUHis, their attention should be directed 
chiefly to the business affairs of ffie board. In a board of from five 
to nine members two committees could easily look after the busines.s 
of the board— a committee on finance and accpunts and one on build- 
ings and pounds. It should lie nnderstiKHi. however, that the action 
of neither of these committees is final, but that it is their chief dutv 
to present the facts to the board. 

SOME POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES. 

The rules and regulations of the school board at Freeport, N. Y., 
d^ne the powers and duties of its committees so fullv that they are 
given herewith: 

BOARD OF EDUCATION, FREI-PORT. N. V. 

The CommUIrr on Finanrr nml Arrx.uniM oharRe -if the flniinolHl 

affairs anjj eiipervlse the nccomil.^ of reoe1|>(s mill (llKlmrs.‘WiMils liv the ImkihI 
of edm-aUon. It shall prepare am. reimrt from tina' t,. time suoli estlumtea of 
the amounts required to meet Uie want.s of the schools ns may Ik* neot*s.s.iry 
ft>r the Information of Uie board of eiiucntlon or the whcml district. It shall 
submit statements of amounia on contracts nud BiikI charRos and other Items 
required to be paid during the ensnliiR month (which otherwise would not be 
presentetl) In dye form for iiayment. with Its npi.roval an.) the fund from which 
It shall be paid Indoraod thereon. It sh.ill examine Jnlo the circumstanoe.s con- 
nected with all disputed claims and reiKirt thereon to the board of education. 
It shall keep all school iiroperty insured- against loss i r damage by fire in such 
companies abd through such agents n.s shall be apiimved by tbe board of e<1ucn- 
tlon. It shall have the care and supervision of all detals, Insurance policies, 
peperf, documents, reports, and records belonging to said tmard of education 
and school district, and shall see that the same are kejit In the superintendent’s 
office, m good condition. It shall keep lists or inventorlea of all Items, cost and 
present valoe of the “ Real proiwrty, buildings and permanent Improvemt^ils 
thereon," “ Purnltore," ‘’Books,” and ’’Miscellaneous item.s of value,” to which 
shall be added all accessions and from which shal Ibe deducted all withdrawals 
occaalobed by depreclaOon or otherwise, which causes shall be noted thereon, 
and such lists or Inventories are to be revised at the commencement of each 
school year. 

The OomtitUtee on Buil4it%g$ uttd Orounds shall ozerdae a general supervision 
over the Janitors, school buildings, furniture, and grounds, and the repairs that 
may be needed, and perform such other duties as the board of education may 
ilirect < All proposed repairs must first be submitted to the board of education ■ 
tor approval It shall visit and ezainlne from time to time all the school bulld- 
lags In retoienoe to cleanliness, vmitUatlon, Are protecUon, lighting, heaUng, 
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BaaOn* capacities, aanlUry and other faclllilea, (t^teral Audition as to repairs 
and the necessity of s Herat ions or improvetuents, anu report the result of such 
examIURtiou to the board of education at Ita' next regular meetlnfr. It shall 
al»i>. whenever re<iUHit<Hl by the eujierlntondeiit. i>n>ini>tJy visit and ejtamlne any 
school or schools deslgnatetl and reiwrt thereon to the board of education. It 
shall at suitable seasoDs, by contract or otherwise* .provide for the cleaning of 
all schoiti buildings and Uie repairing and fitting up of b«t«tlng apparatus. 

Ki\ch mciubor of every standing or tqKvlal committee shall be notified of the 
time and itlait* of holdlug every i>roiK>sed m«ding of such t'ommlliee at least 


24 iKHirs ]ireviouB to the (hue ai)ixilnted for such na'etlng. unless all tlie niem- 
iH^rs thert\»f are jirewnt and waive such notlct\ except In case of hn atljounied 
mtHMlug, of which no iioth'e ne<Hl be given the members; and it shall be the duty 
of the district clerk to send notice by mall to each member w*hen Instructed so 
to do by the chairman. 


No winmlttt'o shall pfocee<l to the consideration of any matters referred to 
them* or which Is wiUiln their general iniwer. unless a majority, of the members 
of such oomriilttee shall l>e jtresent. nor unless n^oe of the meeting of said 
tX)nimlttee sliall have In'en given as dlrivto*! by the priKedlug rules 


School boards are usually given broad powers, and their duties 
ure practically the same in every citjv Their duties es defined by law 
inchule the making of courses of study; apj^intment of teachers, 
janitors, truant officers, principals, and suj>erintendent ; selecting and 
purchasing textbooks and all kinds of supplies; keeping sc1uk)1 
l>uildings in repair and in sanitary condition; classifying and pro- 
moting pupils; making n»pi>rts; levying tn.xe.s or submitting esti- 
mates; fixing salaries; prescribing duties; etc. \ 

In a city system' of schools, or even in any system of schools, a 
school board can not perform all theses duties, l>e<'ause of a lack of 
time and l>ecaiise it is not fitted to /perform those duties nHjuiring 
the services of some one of special training. It is evident that the 
servicers of an expert arc required in the selection of teachers, in the 
rating of tcacht*rs, in the .selection of textbooks, and in the promotion 
of ]>upils. To do these things the schtx)l board should employ a 
suj>erintcn(lent of .scho<)ls and hold him responsible for results. 

In this chapter it will not l)o possible to treat of all the duties of 
the sc^hool board. Among those that may be considered at some 
length are electing a superintendent of schools^ considering the 
annual budget, and providing buildings and grounds. Other duties 
discussed relate to some of the newer movements in school adminis- 
tration, such as providing for evening^ schools, vacation schools, 
schools for special children, and the wider use of the school plant. 
In general, the duties of a school board may be classed as legislative, 
executive, and judicial, but in progressive schools most of the 
executive and judicial functions have been transferred to the city 
superintendent. In some of the smaller cities the board still retains 
executive functions in busing matters, and is occasionally called 
upon to act in a judicial capacity, but as a rule "the school board 
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duwld aXin a legislative aq)acity, Mnploying some one to act as its 
etWotftive in business and professional matters. No school system can 
be considered progr^ve where the board itself attempts to execute 
in matters with which its members are not familiar and for which 
they have had no training. Progressive school boards legislate, 
^s is their prerogative. The matter of execution should be placed 
in the hands of an expert— the superintendent of schools. 

IfflUBCTINa A SUPBRINTENDENT. 

• 

One -of the biggest problems confronting a school board is the 
selection of a superintendent If a good superintendent is elected, 
and if the board delegates to him the professional management of 
tte schTOls, there is usually but little cause for complaint from those 
who b^eve that the schools ^ould be managed in the interests of the 
children. 

The questions board members of the most progressive school sys- 
tems are asking when in search of a superintendent are: What is his 
Aaracter? What experience has he had (a) as teacher, (6) as super- 
intendent ? Has he been successful ? What is his personality f Does 
he take an interest in the life of the community ? Has he in his pres- 
ent position succeeded in interesting the people in their schools? Is 
he a college ^aduate?' Has ho made a study of the problems of 
school admmisl^ation ? Is he sanely progrefflive? ^ 

Thougdi a colle^ degree is not absolutely essential to the success 
of a school superintendent, it is becoming more and more difficult ** 
for a man without a college degree to secure the superintendency of 
g city school ^stem. In cities of more than 5,000 population there 
>re very few mperintendents who have not had a college or normal- 
school education. No statistics are available for cities under 5,000, 
but it is very doubtful whether there are many superintendents in 
cities of this class who are not college or normal-school graduates. 

Of 1,300 cities between 2,500 and 30,000 population reporting, 44 
per cent require the superintendent to have had experience as a super- 
visor. In cities of more than 5,000 population it is a rare occurrence 
for anyone to be elected superintendent who has not had experience 
in some supervisory position, either as superintendent in a smaller 
place or as ward or high-school principal. 

j towns between 2,500 and 5,000 population school boards some- 
tiBies dect a man &b superintendent who has had no experience as a 
mpervjsor. .It has been discovered that a young man who has had- 
k years’ teaching experience after graduating from college 

pa^ a better supe^tendent than one who has had many 
estperienoe as superintendent. A man with many years’ experi- 
if be bas beep successfui, does not need to look for a position 
^ying $1^ or $1,400, the salary usually paid in cities under 5,000, 
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nor does a man who has had some years' successful experience Seek 
a position with a less saihry than he is receiving. A small city pay- 
ing its superintendent $1,400 a year was receiving applications to 
fill a vacancy in the supefintendency. Among the applicants was a 
man who had had some years’ experience in a larger city paying 
$2,000 a year. The board, without making any inquiries, elected him 
on the theory that his experience in the larger place outweighted the 
few years’ experience of the other applicants from smaller places. 
Within a year the board discovered that it had elected the wrong 
man, and that it should have elected one of the applicants who had 
had only a few years’ experience in a smaller city. 

Having.determined what educational qualifications and experience 
an applicant for the superintendency should possess, how may a 
board determine whether he has been successful and whether his 
character is such as to warrant his election ? 

Too often school boards give undue weight to letters of recom- 
mendation. All the recommendations an applicant carries with him 
are good. Instead of relying on reccmimendations written “ to whom 
it may concern,” the better plan is to have the applicants submit a 
list of references to whom the secretary may write or with whom 
members of the board may converse. 

Some boards have adopted the plan of going over all the appli- 
cations carefully and eliminating all but five or six of the most 
promising. An investigating committee, or the entire board, if a 
small one, visits the cities where the applicants are supervising. In- 
quiries made of biisiness and professional men usually reveal the 
status of the superintendent in that city. A school board employing 
this method visited a city and on inquiry of some of the prominent 
business and professional men discovered that only one or two knew 
anything about the schools. Several did not know the name of the 
superintendent who had been in the city for seven years. This com- 
mittee, being in search of a man who possessed, among other quidi- 
fications, the power to make himself felt in the community, wisely 
made no further inquiries. 

^Committees looking up the record of applicants interview the ap- 
plicants' enemies as well as their friends. This is onljf fair to the 
board and usually to the applicant. A committee that was looking 
for a superintendent discovered that a promising applicant had some 
enemies. These were interviewed. One said, “The sooner you'take 
our superintendent the better it will be for this ^wn.” The coitt- 
mittee questiemed him for* a few minutes and discovered that 
superintendent had refused to nominate this man's daughter for'4 
position in the schools. Another said that the tax rate had been 
creased because the superintendent had introduced some new things 
such as manual training, drawing, and evening schools. One of 
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' oonitaittde^ spewing of this incident) said that tixe superintendent’s 
enemies gave him a better recommendaticm than his friends. 

Ih*. N. C. Schaeffer, speaking of the necessity of looking into the 
past and the present of an applicant for a superintendency, says: 


Where a man has made no enemies It Is proof that he has nevri* taken^ 
stand or waged a fight on any of the great moral questions of the day. And 
thoi, after consulting the man’s friends and enemlea It behooves the inquirer 
to leam what he can from those who occupy a poaltiod of indifference. In that 
way you have the best criterion you can get to test the qualities of a candidate 
fhr the poslUon of superintendent Some mistakes have been mado in the 
'Selection of^superintendenta. If the directors bad aaked not merely the friends 
but also the oiemles and then submitted the inquiry to tho&p taking no side for 
or against the candidate, they would havd avoided some of the blunders we 
find tOHlay. 


Many of the boards m the smaller cities are still flooded with appli- 
cations when a vacancy occurs in the superintendency. Often they 
give out the impression that the position shc^uld be sought. On the 
contrary,' the board should seek the man. 

A school board was advertising for a superintendent, and when 
applicants went to see the president of the board he asked them a 
.few questions and read over their testimopials. He then told them 
to see the other members of the board and to file a written applica- 
tion with the secretary. One day an applicant introduced hi^lf, 
and when told to visit the other members of the board he said : ' 


1* this all yon want to know about m«7 If yon are not pasblng your InqnlrieB 
any further with the appUcanta, I do not wish to be considered. If you are 
really looking for a anperintendent, I wish that you would look up my record. 
1 shall not see any of the other members of the board unUl yon have done thla 

The president of the board, who was a keen business man, at once 
saw the force .of what the young man had said and at once looked 
up his record and the records of the other applicants. The presi- 
dent and other members of that board say that if they had not ex- 
amined into the records of the 60 or 60 applicants they would in all 
probability have made a serious blimder. 


Anothei» board, in a city of 10,000 population, actipg on the plan 
of letting the applicant seek the position, had on the day of election 
60 applicants from which to choose. The board was bewil'dered, but 
^y so<m made up their minds. A wily and unscrupulous politician 
in the city, knowing the difficulty the board would have in na W ting 
a man from the 60 who had visited the bhard, advised a friend, of his 
, Vho yant^ the position not to appear until the day of the election, 
hoiin befon tune for the board meeting: the new applicant ap> 
» fkvorable , impre^on and was unanimously 
days later two of the board Iramed from a relikble 
the newly elected stiperintendeht was a man of immoral 
“ “ . . .... jtTO imard members 
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decided that they would not diyulge this bit of information. Within 
two years, the man was disnufiBed on charges of immorality. A little 
investigation would have saved the school board and the city from 
humiliation. The selection of a superintendent is a matter to which 
school boards can not give too seriousChou^t 


CONSIDBRATTON Of: THB BimOBT. 


One of the problems that should receive^ the serious attention of 
the school board is the annual budget. The superintendent of city 
schools should make an estimate of the amount necessary for each ' 
item of expenditure and submit his estimate to the bo^d for its 
serioufit cohsideraticm. ^ 

Though no hard and fast rule can* * be made as to what per cent 
each item should be of the total running expenses, it is evident that 
there should be a proper balance among the different items. For 
instance, what ratio should exist between expenditure f or hlementaiy 
and for high schools? In a study ^ made by this bureau of city 
school expenses in cities of more than 30,000 population, it was 
found that the ratio of the cost per pupil of the elementary schools 
to high schools is 2.16. No statistics are available for cities of less 
than 80,000, but in all probability the ratio is lower. In cities between 
30,000 and 50,000 population the ratio is 1.00. 

In this conniption it must be remembered that if the ratio of 
expenditure between the elementary school and the high school is 
greater than 2.16, the conclusion that too much is being spent for the 
high school does not follow, but rather that not enough is spent on 
the elementary school. Cities expending four times as much per 
high-school pupil evidently need to change the ratio by expending 
more for the grades. What part should be devoted to teachers’ 
salaries? In cities having between 30,000 and 50,000 population the 
median per cent of expenses of all schools devoted to teachers’ salaries 
is 65.795^* » , 


Tables 9 and 10, pages 116 and 116, based upon statistics reported 
to this bureau by cities of less than 25,000 population, indicate what 
per cent of the total expense is devoted to each item of expense in 44 
cities in the group of cities from 6,000 to 10,000 population and in the 
group from 10,000 to 25,000 population. These lables represent, as 
accurately as any statistics available for these groups can be made to 
represent) the per cent devoted to each item, thou^ a few boards 
have failed to report some items that should have been reported. 
The mediani per cent devoted to teachm’ salaries, in the group of 

<0. a Bwfto ot Bdncftttoii, BoIl«tlo, 1S12, No. 6, may be bad of Sopertntendapt of 
tkxnimaiita, GoTorament PrlnttBs Ofllce. Waahiniftoiif n, C,| at ID casta a copy. 
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cities having between 5,000 and 10,000 population is. 63.76 and in the 
group between 10,000 and 25,000 population 66.76. 

These tables can not be taken as an infallible guide in estimating 
the percentage of total expenditure to be devoted to each' item, hut 
I they do show fairly accurately how 44 representative cities in each 
class apportioned their expense account for the year 1913. 


PROVIDINO BUILDINOS. ^ 

One of the duties imposed upon school boards and one that should 
not be neglected is that of providing safe, sanitary school buildings. 

It is still too true that in many of the smnU^ cities not enough atten- 
tion has been given to this matter. ^16^ of the school buildings 
erected within the past few years are mrfdern in respect to safety and 
sanitation. Many old buildings wuthj^t adequate means of lighting 
-and ventilating are still in use. In some buildings, even in regions 
free from smoke, the rooms are so poorly lifted that children on the 
side of the room opposite the windows do not have sufficient light. 
Artificial light is also necessary in many classrooms much of the 
time. 

Ventilation is so poor in some rooms that a visitor upon entering 
the room can detect the foul air. The problem of ventilatil^n has bot 
been entirely solved even with modern appliances. 

All buildings that are poorly lighted or ventilated qhould be re- 
modeled or torn down and new ones erected. It is the recognized 
duty of school boards to see that children are not compelled to sit in 
poorly lighted and pporly ventilated classrooms. If school buildings f 
are properly ventilated and lighted, a child can attend school the 
entire year and grow strong, provided, of course, that the school 
work is suited to his strength and that ample provision is made for 
physical exercise. 

One reason there are so many school buildings ill adapted to school 
use is because no archi^tect was employed, or one was employed who 
knew nothing of school architecture. Many boards before employing 
an architect ascertain whether he has made a special study of school 
buildings. Architects who may be experts in planning business 
houses pften have no knowledge of the best plans for school build- 
ings. In a ceitain city an architect who had designed many business 
buildings was employed by the school boafff to design an addition to 
the high-school building. The superintendent arid hig^-school prin- 
cipal, after looking over the plans, protested on some points, but the 
archit^b plans were adopt^ on the theory that he vras an exper(j. 
When^he building was completed it was discovered that th^^build- 
|ng was not such as an architect who understood the needs of a school 
WQiUd have planned. In most instances the superintendent of schools 
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and teachers can make suggestions that should be carefully con- 
sidered. 

Many boards of education when contemplating the erection of a 
building visit other cities where new buildings have been erected to 
see whether they answer the purpose for which erected and to gain 
such information as will help them. In States where there are no 
definite regulations regarding the erection of schooL buildings it is 
well for school-board members to have at hand building codes of 
other States. The building code of New Jersey, which is one of the 
best in the country, is given in full in this bulletin. (Appendix, 
p. 99.) The reader desiring further information regarding school 
buildings is referred to United States Bureau of Education, Bulle- 
tins No. 5, 1910; No. 62, 1913; No. 12, 1914; Modern School Build-* 
ings, published by Charles Scribner; and Grade and High School 
Buildings, published by the American School Board Journal. 

As yet not many school buildings have been equipped with vacuum 
cleaners. School boards are, however, coming to realize the value 
and necessity of a vacuum-cleaning system. In school buildings 
cleaned by this system nearly every particle of dust is removed from 
the floors. In the mornings all the dust can be i*emoved from the 
desks without putting it into circulation throughout the room, as 
with ordinary methods of dusting. The cost of installing a vacuum- 
cleaning system is small. One city recently installed the system for 
a high-school building containing 26 rooms, besides a large audi- 
torium and a large gymnasium, at a cost of $1,041, while the total 
cost of the building was about $130,000. 

There are still some school buildings heated with stoves. In most 
cases these are jacketed. Practically all the new^er buildings are 
equipped with patented ventilating systems. 

Of 1,334 reporting, 649 provide adjustable seats for the elementary 
schools and 469 for the high school. Adjustable seats are much 
more necessary in the elementary school than in the high school,, 
where pupils usually change rooms every 45 minutes. In a room in 
the elementary school each child has a certain seat, which can be ad- 
justed to his needs. In the high school many different pupils piust at , 
different periods of the day make use of the sarhe seat.' 

On the whole, great advancement has been made within the last 
few years in school architecture in the smaller cities. As previously 
stated, many old buildings n^d to be remodeled or new ones erected 
so as to secure proper lighting and ventilation. 

Many boards have made serious mistakes in erectimg buildings 
to which it is impossible to add liew rooms as needeci. The mc^ 
approved plan is to erect buildings in units so that additions may be 
made as necessity demands. Much can be saved by adopting this 
plto- 
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PROVIDINa PLAVOROimS. 

Aa yet few cities, large or small,, have given eitough attention to 
the matter of play and school playgrounds . It is agreed that there 
should be public playgrounds in every city, but often these are at 
some distance from the school buildings. In a certain city .fairly 
well equipped with playgrounds the boys and ^rls at the noon hour 
Stand huddled in a small school yard, because the city playgrounds 
are too far distant to bt of use to the schools. There has been a 
waste of money and but little fore^ght in that city. The play- 
grounds should be near the school buildings, so that a teacher may 
supervise the play periods. 

Of 1,8150 cities reporting, 37 per cqnt have grounds surrounding 
the school buildmgs averagmg less than one-half acre in bxtent ; 26 
per cent averaging from one-half to 1 acre; 24 per cent averaging 
from 1 to 2 acres; and 13 per cent averaging 2 or more acres; 
63 per cent have school grounds averaging less than 1 acre, and 87 
per cent have grounds averaging less than 2 acres. As the school 
buildings take up much of the space, the amount left for play pur- 
pose is, in at least 90 per cent of the cities under 30,000 population; 
entirely too small. Henry S. Curtis says : > ’ 

It may be said. In geaernl, that a block of 2 acres or less put? all play at a 
disadvantage. The loU are so short that the back yards are vtry snaill, and 
there Is no space for the small children to play. Such blocks are scarcely large 
enough for baseball when they are vacant, and they are not large enough for 
. school playgrounds even when the school has an entire block. * • » a 

city high school requires 10 acres of ground In order to carry on games that its 
Students should play, because nearly all the games require a considerable area, 
and the growing conception |s that every student, not a few athletic specialists^ 
should take part. Girls nee# a separate field from boys, and they should have 
every encouragement to play. • • • Various standards have been proposed 
for the city elementary school. The board of education of England requires 
80 square feet of playground for each child. This would place a child every 6 
feet over the school yard. A year ago the State of Washington passed a bill 
requiring 100 square feet, but this was vetoed by the governor. Even this would 
have been Inadequate. • • • pgr most of the new schools, In the smaller 
dues at least, there Is at present a workable standard, namely, one block for - 
. each school. This Is quite generally adopted In the Middle West and the 
South at present. 


The problem of securing enough ground for school purposes is 
becoihing more and more difficult, especially in manufacturmg cities 
where iffie price of real estate is high. By referring to page 114 
it will be seen^hat as a rule cities in the Southern and Western 
States have the largest school playgrounds. In Georgia, for instanpe, 
out of 21 cities reporting there is but 1 with grounds of less than , 
on^half- acre, 8 with less than 1 acre, and 5 with less thanv^^res, ” 
while tilery are 12 that have groudds of 2 acres or more. 
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To enlarge' the pounds sarrounding the present buildings is almost 
impossible. Owners of vacant properties next to the school usually 
ask fabulous prices, or there are costly buildings on the properties 
adjoining. Boards usually have the right to condemn land for school 
purposes, and the modern interpretation “for schoo' purposes” 
should, no doubt, include playgrounds surrounding the scl )q1 build- 
ings, as play is now considered a part of nearly every cm iculum. 
Some State laws definitely provide for the purchase of groun 's suffi- 
cient for play purposes. The school law of Pennsylvania provides 
that no new school building shall l)e erected without a proper pl*iy- 
ground, and that, wherever the board of school directors of any dis- 
trict can not agree on the terms of the purchase with the owner of 
any real estate that the board has selected for school purposes, the 
board, after having decided upon the amount and location thereof, 
may “ enter upon, take possession of, and occupy such land as it may 
have fleeted for school purposes and designate and mark the 
boundaries thereof.” 

Only by having such authority will school boards ever be enabled 
to secure grounds of sufficient size. Even with such authority the 
.value of real estate in many of the smaller cities prevents the en- 
largement of the grounds around the present buildings. 

The school grounds should also be large enough to have plenty of 
grass plats, trees, and shrubbery; they should also have room for 
school gardens. As yet few cities have grounds of sufficient size for 
these needs, and many of those that do have la^^e school grounds 
have failed to beautify them and equip them for play purposes. 
Comparatively few school grounds are equipped with proper play 
apparatus. Of 1,350 cities reporting, 451 have some ^uipment. One 
of the problems yet to be solved is how to have play on the school 
grounds supervised, since few cities can afford a special teacher. 
Some boards require the regular classroom teachers to be on the*' 
playground with the children during recess periods. Teachers can 
not object seriously to this. They, too, need the f re^ air and recre- 
ation during these periods. 

Tfie problem is how to makp use of the school playgrounds after 
school* hours and during vacation, so that all the children in the 
neighborhefiod may have an opportunity to play under proper super-' 
vision. The addition of a few dollars a year to the salary of one of 
the teachers would in many cities secure expert playground super- 
vision ofl Saturdays and during the vacation months. . 


MAKING WIDER pSB OP' THE SCHOOL PLANT. ’ 

Many school boar^ still refuse to open the public school buildings 
for other than school purpo^. Of 1,834 cities of less than 80,000 
population reporting, only 503 use the school buildings for anything 
but regular s^qoI wbrL It is a generally accepted principle that 
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school buildings are primarily for children of school age. .Since 
school is in session only 5 or 6 hours a day for 5 days a we^ and 
for.only 36 or 40 weeks a year, it is evident that the school build- 
ings in the remaining citfts are idle more than half the time. 

One ef the uses that could be made of school buildings would be 
for social-center purposes. In many of the small cities there is no 
common meeting place, or at least no place that may be had free of 
charge. There should be in every community a place where people 
can meet and discuss civic problems and hear lectures on questions 
^ of local and national interest. 

The opinion of those who have made a special study of social-center 
activities is that the work can be carried on most effectively only where 
there is a paid employee or some one who gives especial attention to 
the work. Of 71 cities of all sizes reporting to the Bussell Sage 
Foundation that they employ some paid worker to carry on evening 
activities other than those of the regular night school, 24 are cities 
of less than 25,000 population. Tlie plan of employing the principal 
or one of the teachers in small cities has been advocated, and adopted 
in one or two instances. 

Th^t many mai'e cities under 25,000 population could open thei** 
schbol buildings for social center pui-poses is evident. Statistics at 
hand show that, of 1*334 of those reporting, 314 have auditoriums in 
at least' one grade building, 888 have auditoritims in the high-school 
building, and 450 of the high-school buildings have gymnasiums. 

StJuth Orange, N. J., may l>e given as an e.xainple of what it is 
possible for a city of six or eight thousand population to do to make 
the school plant of greatest Use to the community. The superintend- 
ent of schools in that city reports that the larger \ise of the school 
plant has come in a very rational way from such qeeds of the com- 
munity as have grown strong enough for expression ; that the enter- 
prises which meet these needs are first financed an 7 carried to success 
by those who are particularly interested in them; and that some 
of them may in turn be recognized by the people as properly belong- 
ing to the public work, while others will naturally always be main- 
tained by those who directly get the benefit. 

The following activities are carried on in the public school build- 
ings of South Orange: Musical entertainments and lectures; political 
meetings-ny each political party; entertainments by churches and 
lodges; moving-picture entertainments; dances in high-school gym- 
nasium by various organizations; Boy-Scout meetings; classes for 
• mothers; choral societies; home and school associations; basket ball; 
circulating library. 


Any organization requesting the use of any of the school buildings 
makes application to the building committee, using the following 
form : 
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Applkjation For Use of School Halls 


Note UefnilalloQS on ’.ack hereof 


South Orange, N. JL, jgj 

^ f iPhereby made to Me Board of Bducaiion of the School 

District, of iho Tfotenskip of South^Oran{;e, for the «ee of the 


in the V School Building, 

bcUccen the hours of and on the ,_._day 

of — ^ the same to bo used for the purpose of 


for which admission charge -.—per. person will he made. 

• i 

It is hereby agreed and understood that, if this, application is granted, 
the undersigned ’iciJJ assvtnc rcsfmnsibiHty for the preservation of order in 
entd building and liability for any damage to, or loss'^of property that may 
oocrue» and for the due observance of all regulations of the Board of /S4u- 
cation with refertnee to ike buildings. 

The Building Cpmmittcc or Us representative shall at all times have free 
04TCSS to all parts of the School buildings, whether leased or not. 


The above date is clear 
Deceived ^ 


Approved: 


{Sign here) _ 


District Clerk, 


For Committee on Buildings, 
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; The school board of South Orange has adopted the following rules 

j relating to the use of school buildings for other than school pur- 

poses: 

. 'fhe assembly balls of the scbtKils are for school uses and may ho rented for 

other purix>ses only when no Interference with school w4rk or student activities 
arisen therefrom, ^ 

^ For the use of nndltorlum per eTcnlng, for educational purjtoses, with admls* 
i , aloQ free, there will be no cbarjce In Maplewood, Hllton» or South OrauKc; for 
[ all puri>08e8 where admission Is not free, oj- which otherwise yield a n*veune, 

I not less than $5 will be charged In Maplewood or Hilton, and not less than 

$10 In South Orange. 

These rates are based on the assembly-room arrangements being nndlstnrheil ; 

If any chan^ are deslriwl, an additional charge will be made, hut no admisKUm 
to the buildings will be granted for such punH)S(*8'‘dniiug school hours* except 
' under special i>ermlt, 

AiipHcatlons for the use of the halls niusM; be presented to the <Ilatrlct clerk 
on the prints forms pro^dded by the boaixl. and must In all cas**s 1m» nct'oiu 
panied wltb the amount of reuUl fixed by the board, which amount will be 
returned In case the application la not granted* In case the date applUM for 
■ball be clear, the district clerk wilt forward the appMcntiuii to the building 
committee with his notation that the date Is clear and that he has nsvivtsl the 
■mount of rentiil ns |k;i schedule. The appllciitions shall be dtH?ined grantiM 
when signed by the chairman of the btilldlng ct>mmitt(H* or by a member of tbe 
committee designated by him. The granting of njipMoatlon.s for jhe use of 
■Bsembly halls confers no privileges with reference to any part x»f the building 
other than the asaembry hall, eiceid under 8iH.vlal agretunent. 

Smoking In any i)art of the schtad buildings is absolutely prohibited. 

Whether school buildings should be used ns polling places has 
been a* question that many boards have been called ujum to decide. 
Opinion is somewhat \Hvided, but the tendency sec!ns to be toward ? 
such use. Of i,334 cities reporting, 174 use the school byilclings for 
this purpose. In many of these cities, however, the school buildings 
are used only for school elections:^ 

There can be no valid reason for not holding elcctu ns in sc’liool 
buildings so long as the worlj/of the school is not interrupted, 'i'ho 
principle that school buildings are primarily for school pin post^s v 
holds when boards are discussing the granting of ])ermissi(m to use 
the buildings as polling plat^es. 

inrsS^been found in most instances that the holding of elections in 
school buildings during school hours does not interfere with school 
work. If there is an auditorium, a gymnasium, or a vacant room in 
the building, school work does not suffer. Sometimes voters step 
inside classrooms to visit. This is an advantage. The children make 
inqiiiries about elections and learn much about governmental ma- 
chinery at a time when their inters^ in the subject is aroused. 

There is testimony from several of the larger cities that school 
buildings can be used as polling places without interfering with 
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school work. A ^^mmar-school principal in Worcester, Mass., 
whose school buildings are used as polling places, says that she has 
never had the slightest trouble. Another principal in the same city 
says that in his 10 years' exj>crience he has never heanl any criticism 
of the use of the biiildlngs and that he has never known any diffi- 
culty t^> arise, similar U^stimony has been ivndered by. principals in 
other cities.' ^ 

CSTABLISHtNO VACATION SCHOOLS. 

There are two ty|>es of vacntif)ii *S('h(K)ls — one aims to educate 
through play and to keep the childnm off tiie stnvt; the other to 
help children who have lost time or wl»o are caj)able of gaining a 
grade. Of 1,33S cities rei>orting, 113 have .s^'hools of this type con- 
ducteti by the scliool board. Tliese schools are usually in session 
from four to eight weeks. Tlie following aiv extracts from a few' 
of the many letter received at tlie Hureau of Education repirding 
vacation s<*ltools; 

V nr fifth', /Vi.~Tlie sunmier Kt'hotU Is for IiIrIis ht>ol Rtuiloiits who have 
faiUnl. The term Is from June rtn \o Auk'iiki 22. Mail a lotal t*nro!ln)eut of 30 
students at the end of the term; 10 imswNl their t'xaminatloits. The, term for 
IHH has mi enrt>Ilment of 2v>; of this fnimbi*r 2,3 were itronioUHl. 

Hh>onificf(t. — 3’he vaoathui skduHd is in ilie foreijcn sinuion of the city, 

wltli no piiiyproimds near, and the rliildnui have mpthlnK" to do but run ami 
play in dirty stmMfi.. The mdiool was 4>rpuil7.Hl to l)H8l^t them in jmssin^j h 
protitahle vncatlori. • The (flHs were tmmlit to m*\x : tiie b»)y8 were ^Iven iweful 
witrk In wmMhvorklnK : llie sinnller chlidriMi were kimlerpirten training; 

juid all were glvt*n inncb pno-tiee iu ond Kntrlish, 

.1/crf/orrf, — Aoci^rdln^ to the 1!U2 reiHwt of the w'hools of Mwlfonl, 

^ Mass?, the per capita cost for summer-s- h(H>l pupils was $297. the average 
ineintH^rsldp l>elng 103; 119 of the 157 graimimr seli'M)! jiaplls enrolloil gnUie<l 
tlie pn)inotloii they faml lost in Jiiiie, 12 gaimnl an extra promotion, and 21 
witrkisl off hamlleapplng roiiditituis. In (he Idgh-Si-IOHtl division 27 of the 
34 in allendanc*e pn»iis<sl off all or a iM>rrinn of iludr falhires. 

Snutjuit, }fnsH . — 1‘orty six hoys Jtdncsl the summer manna) training c)n«s In * 
July. 1912. and in Is two-hour It*8s<m8 a(.rompiish(\l as imu'h work as in u 
w'luH)! year of one hotir ]>er wt»ok lessonft. . one year has been addinl by 

I this Rtimmer course to the Instrnetlon in iniinnm training. 

Knob bi>y i>aid n uoniiunl snai of $1 for the entire course. The sum thiis 
rt»ni;ize<l. togi*iher with a pa^^ of the rtveiiUs from tlie miimal tleld day, was 
sufficient to pay for the Instruction, whh-h nniininttHl to $rel. The tools ami 
hmibi»r were fnnilshed hy the sc'hool department at a ct>sl of $41.4(X 

3/owrtf Plrnmnt, The discipline In the summer scIhm)! was ]>erfG<*t 
without effoH; retarded children made remarkable prtigress on short-timo 
Instruction hours; attendance was regular wlthoiK the services of an attend- 
ance oflScer. 

Mohiclair, N, J,—The number taking examinations at the close of the term 
was 142; of this nunil)er. 90, or 64.8 per cent, w'ere promoted. This reports 
merely the educational side of the work ; the results from the three play centers 
can not be measured by figures. 

^National Municipal Rerlew, vot. 2, p. 451, July, 1013. 
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That the vacation school is here and here to stay is evident 
There is undoubtedly a growing sentiment in the small cities for 
vacativ'in schools, especially for children who have failed of pro- 
motion,* It must 1)6 noted, however, that all the vacation schools 
are not supported by the school l)oard. In many cities they are 
under the diret'tion of some organization, white in oUiers tuition is 
charged. The tendency is for Imanls of e<lucation to look upim va- 
cation schools as an e^'onomic and educational neci\ssity. The ctxst 
per pupil is usually only a few dollars,* the chivf a>st being that of 
instruction. There is no expense for fuel ; no cost for janitors in 
those cities where’ janitors are emplove<l for the entire year; and com- 
paratively little exi>onse for textlM>oks, since the textl>ooks made use 
of during the regular term are usihI in tiie vacation si*hools. 


PROVIOINQ EVENINQ SCHOOLS. 

In many of the smaller cities school boanls have oi>ened the school 
buildings for evening classes, and no pr<K)f is necossarv to demon- 
strate the value of these schools. Most evening classes are supported 
by public funds. The following instances are typical of what the 
opening of the school buildings for evening classes in a few cities 
can do for young men and women : 

Nearly nil (he evonlOK-soluxU pupils at Si^ rt nnlmrp. S. C., are mill oi>emtIve«. 
Man^' of them ftre iniu*ra(e nml are taught to nml write. 

The evening achoot at Morrla, 111., )»as InorenHed the truing caiiacity of many 
of the pupils enrolleil. A clerk wns atlvanotHl to the iH)slilnu af bo«)kk(HU)er. a 
jouDK man waa given employment aa typist in a law olllt'e. a young woman was 
employ^ as ^euographer in a sIuh* <*omi>any’H oflioe, another was employed as 
trplat for a public llbniry, and Ihn^H? enteretl bu.sluesa (‘ollege with advanced 
0t{jindiDg. . 

The evralng school at Peabody, Mafw,. i.s oomiwaod almost entirely of non- 
£lnglfHlt-si>eaking fort*lpi)er», who have nctpilrtMl. after Kt*veral teruiB, a fair 
working knowledge of Engllah. 

So the testiir. ony for evening sidiools runs. 

El\"ening classes could be formed in every city of more than 2,500 
population. Many young men and women who left school before 
the completion of the eighth grade would attend, and many who 
have not had the advantages of a high-school course would take up 
some of the high-school subjects, especially the commercial subjects. 
In* a small city it is imp>ossibIe to offer many different subjects, but 
whenc'^^O' 15 or 20 people apply for a subject it sliould be offered. 

When a school board decides to open an evening school the fact 
should be made known through the local newspapers and by means 
of posters. In some cities blanks are printed and distributed to the 
school children take home to older brothers and sisters or even to 

* For A dlsconion of icbootA tod oammer racAtioa. Aee p, ZZIV, toL 1, 1918, M the 
Btport of th# GooLOilaAioner of fidacatloiL 
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fathers and mothers, who may wish to join an evening class. A time 
is also set for all prospective students to meet with the superintend- 
ent, since it is important that he sliould have an opi>ortunity to e-x- 
j)lain the nattire of the work and learn what subjects are most ttesired. 

The cost for evening sclu^ls is coinpnrntively low, Ttuohers may 
Lc had in any small city for not more than $2 an evening. Four 
teachers could easily instruct 100 pupils, making the cast an even- 
ing. These soh(K)ls are usually oixMi from to 100 eveii'Ugs a year. 
If open 80 evenings, the total cost for instruction w ould l>e only $640. 
To this amount it would be necessary to add $100 to $1M) for fuel, 
light, and janitor service. 

At Attleboro, Muss., to !ise a conc rete instance, the itemized cost 
of evening scluwls, according tj the annual rejwrt of the school 
committee for the year 1912-18, was: Teachers' salaries, $1,801; 
janitors, $78; light, $181.49; books, $37.58; supplies, $60.60; sundries, 
$7.55; total, $1,613.32. 

The total enTollnient for these schools was 407, with an average 
attendance of 163 for a term of 16 weeks, making the cost j>er ptipil, 
based ujK>n average attendance, $9.90. 

'She matter of financing an evening sc1uk)1 is, therefore, not such u 
prDblem as it sometimes setuiis. Even if the exjHmse were greater 
than is here indicated; it is doubtful if the money of the community 
can be spent to better ad 'antage than for evening schools. 

MIOVIOINO SPECIAL CLASSeS. 

Of 1,338 cities reporting to this bureau, only 122 provide special 
schools or classes for \)av'kwanl children. In most instanct's these 
classes are for the purpose of having children make up work. As 
yet the -smaller city schools have not seriously attacked the problem 
of'-caring for the feeble-minded and seriously bnclrvvard child. 

Answers to a questionnaire submitted in 1913 by Dr. AVallin, then 
of the University of Pittsburgh, sliowed that only 28 of the cities of 
less than 25,000 population reported such schools. Twenty-four of 
these cities require a special examination before admitting pupils to 
classes for backward children, live recpiire a medical, psychological, 
and educational examination; nine a medical or psychological ; three 
a psychological or educational ; and six a psychological examination. 
The examinations are given by the special teacher or by the super- 
intendent and the special teacher together. Dr. Wallin finds that 21 
cities make of t^e Binet tests; that only one maintains a child- 
study laboratory or psychological clinic; and that the preparation 
of teachers for the class of schools has been gained mostly in special 
summer courses. Thirty-four of the cities of less than 25,000 popu- 
lation answering Dr, Wallin’s inquiry have ungraded classes. The 
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average number ef pupils to each class is 15. In 10 of the cities the 
classes are wholly ungraded, while the others are for backward and 
truant children* and for special-help classes. From his study Dr. 
Wallin concludes that:^ 

The classes for feeble-minded are relatively more numerous in cities above 
25,000, while the ungraded clpsses are relatively more numerous In cities Jt>eIow 
25^000. This Is probably not due to the fact that there are relatively more 
feeble-minded and seriously backward pupUs In the larger cities, but to fhe 
fact that the smaller cities have not yet become thoroughly alive to admlnistra- 
tive educational problems affecting these •children. The alleged explanation 
'' Qiat there are not enough seriously defective children In the smaller cities, say, 
conservatively, In cftles of 10,000 and over, to make up a class Is without 
foundation, r 

In cities of more than 3,000 population there are without doubt 
enough children retarded two or more years to form one or more 
special classes. School boards have been slow in realizing the great 
waste of time occasioned by keeping over-age or mentally defective 
children in the same room with normal children. Over-age children 
in a grade two or three years below where they should l>e are usually 
a source of trouble to the teacher and to the other members of the 
class. They make discipline more difficult, and much of the time 
that should be"^given to children of normal ability is given to, the few 
slow pupils in the gr^de, thus depriving the brighter children of the 
attention due them. The theory that the teacher should put most of 
her time on the slow and retarded pupils has little sound basis. That 
these pupils should have much attention is evident, but they should 
not be educated at the expense of the brighter pupils in the same 
class. The problem can be solved only by employing teachers spe- 
cially trained to conduct classes for retarded children. 

Special classy for backward children are, howev'er, sometimes un- 
popular tecause the children placed in them are pointed out as slow 
and deficient. The children and their parents feel humiliated and 
they soon lose interest in school. For this reason school boards can 
not be too careful as to the name applied to, such classes. The term 
** special ” or exceptional ” is piiich to be preferred to ^ defective,” 
a term too commonly used in connection with special classes. Parents 
and children should be made to understand that no stigma attaches 
to the work of the special class; that frequently by it children are 
fielped to do much better work. 

There are many plans in operation to help bring retarded children 
up to grade. In a few cities the backward children are given- about 
half time in the school shops, or in the sewing or cooking depart- 
nients, and the other half in the regular classroom or in a classroom 
under a special teacher. Other cities employ one or more special 
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teachers who have rooms of their own to whi^h the pupils are as- 
signed until they are ready to be returned to'a regular cl^sroom. In 
a few schools the task of bringing retarded pupils up to grade is as- 
signed to the principal of the building, who devotes part of the time 
to supervision and part to teaching pupils below grade. 

The following is typical of reports received from superintendents 
who have introduced such classes: 


A great saving of time and strength of the regular teacher has hem accom- 
plished, and a large number of pnplls hove been kept up to grade and will be 
promoted. Otherwise, many of these pupils would have failed of promotion, 
which means double cost of Instruction for those same puplla 


This point of double cod; of instruction is worth considering. 
Suppose only 80 per cent of 200 pupils in a grade are promoted. The 
40 pupils required to repeat mean double cost to the system. It has 
been discovered that special classes for backward children increase 
the number of promotions, and hence lower the cost of taking chil- 
dren through a certain grade. Suppose a special cla& would raise 
the promotion rate to 85 per hundred pupils in a grade of 200. There 
would be 10 more promotions, thus saving the cost of having them 
repeat the grade, or approximately $300 would be saved. The finan- 
cial saving is, however, a small item compared to the educational 
gain. The failure in a grade is not all. If a pupil becomes retarded, 
he usually drops out of school at the age of 14, so in the end the total 
cost for repeaters is not so great. The real cost is in waste time and 
in the fact that pupils who fail drop out of sqhool. 

If special attention is not given to retarded pupils, the whole pro- 
motion machinery soon becomes clogged, and most of the children 
become lodged in the lower grades. A few backward over-age pupils 
in a room tend to lower the percentage of pupils promoted from the 
room. In a cer^in city it was discovered that considerably more * 
than one-half of the children were in the'first three grades. The 
process of retardation had been going on for some years^ making it 
difficult for any except the very brightest children to be promoted. 

The retarded children acted as a dead weight. Since the introduction 
of several special classes relief has been afforded, though it will take 
several years lo bring the schools in this city up to the point where 
normal children will not feel the effects of having retarded pupils 
in the same room. 

It is true that the cost per pupil in special classes is somewliAt 
greater than in ordinary classes, Imause the classes are smaUer; but 
the advancement made by these pupils is also greater than it covdd 
possibly be in a regular classroom, and the fact that the regular class ^ 
is relieved of the burden of carrying these pupils is an importantr 
item in school economics. The cost per pupil in special classes varuH . 


(xmsiderably. I>at| at hand show that the cost in ipoall cities fa 
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about $66, a year per pupiL In moB cities the cost is as much as 
$100} in others only $26. In those special schools where much of the 
time is devoted to industrial work the cost is usually greater. 

*That special classes for retarded children are considered necessary 
is evidenced by the fact that the State of New Jersey has taken an 
advance step by requiring that children retarded three or mord years 
shalj be given special instruction, provided there are 10 or more in 
the Mhool district* Of the 182 cities in the United States reporting 
upon special classes to this bureau, 27 are in New Jersey. 


eSTABUSHINO LGNOTH OF THE SCHOOL DAY. 


The following statistics show present conditions regarding the 
loigth of the school day. Of 1^70 citi^ reporting, 338 have a 
school day of from four and a half to five hours; 521, from five to five 
and a half houra; 411, from five and a half to six hours. Of 1,310^ 
citm reporting, 1,242 have two daily sessions, and 6$ but one daily 
cession* The tendency is toward a longer school day, especially in 
the grammar grade and in the high school. The opinion of most 
school men is that a high school of two sessions is superior to a high 
Bch^ of one SMsion. With the one-session plan, but little time is 
available for study periods. It is evident that four recitations, the 
number generally required, demand more than one or two 45- or 50 
minute pcnods for study. The theory is that with the one-session 
plan pupils will prepare their lessons at home in the afternoon. The 
experience of the superintendents who have tried the one session 
plan has generally been similar to that of the superintendent of 
schools at Detroit, Minn., who says: 


The one-eeMdon plan which I found in Togne in this high school was retained 
for the pr^t year so that its workings might be studied. It Is fine In theory, 
but a fWlure in practice. Asking the pupils to be ready for work at 8.30 
Mused much tardiness, it was Impowlble for those who came by the bus or 
train to be on time. Then the fact that the high school had one time schedule 
and the grades another, while occupying the same building; caused endless con- 
fusion, During the afternoon, when students came back only fOr shop and 
la^^tory work or to consult tedders, there was further annoyance from 
students passing to and fro through-the halla There was too much IdUng 
about the buildings for the good of the grades in session or of the hlgh-school 
students memselves. Of course, the fine theory was that students would spMd 
the afternoon studying in ths quiet and freedom of their homes, but they didn’t - 
Top many of them roamed the streets and came to class unprepared tho nejrt 
Tb© plan also kept the industrial teachers waiting until afternoon before 
epnW b^|)n , the^ work* They ,wie compelled to do it when pupils were 
work ought to be inteng>ersed through the day to 
the,^ 

^ s<*muced'ln fsvor bf the one-eeeBiQfn i^in is that many stur 

MiVprk their way mrougb school by using the afternoon. The facts are 
,?!Ws/year oi^y three boys hpye woi^ed afternoons, and posjihly 
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jeftT we aban return to the long day " and ^oigtben the time dero^ 
to each sobject^ so as to give teuchera a better chan!^ to teach It thoroughly. 

Eiach student will also have a longer time at school to study under the super- 
vision of the principal. 

Tables 6 and 6A, pa^ 110 and 111, present a lisit of cities and the 
length of daily session in each. 

SUPPLYINQ TEXTBOOKS. 


In 931 of 1,257 cities repKirting, it is the duty of the school board to 
adopt textbooka Though there are State adoptions in 24 States, 
many cities are permitted to adopt their own textbooks. As a rule, 
school boards, according to reports of superintendents, adopt texjt- 
books upon recommendation of the superintendent. In only 698 of 
these cities are textbooks furnished free, 366 being in those States 
that require them to be furnished free,* and 227 in those States that 
permit them to be furnished free. In 630 of the 693 cities where 
textbooks are provided free, the city board furnishes the books, while 
in 63 cities the State fumidies them. In 744 of ^^,267 cities report- 
ing, such supplies as stationery and pencils are furnished free. 

Many more of the smaller cities that do not furnish free textbooks 
could do so if they wished. The matter of expense is a^mpara* 
tively small one. In 25 representative cities, boUi large and small, 
fumisUng free textbooks, the average cost a year per pupil is about 
90 cents. The average for the country is no doubt much less. 

State superintendents who have the free textbook system in their 
own States were questioned several years agp by the Russell Sage 
Foundation with respect to the effect on educational efficiency, with 
the following results: ^ 

In no case la there any movement looking to the repeal of the free textbook 
law. 

Bach of the superlntendenta teatlfles that free books enhance the efficiency of 
the teaching In the public schoola 

A majority of superintendents wrote that the free textbook system makes 
easier the securing of uniformity In books 

Schoolbooks bought by the community cost the community about 20 per ctmt 
^ less than they do when they are bought by Individ uala 

One unforeseen feature of the passage of the Massachusetts law, was an In- 
crease of 10 per cent In hlgb*school attendance. 



^FFICERS OF THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


THE PRESIDENT. 

The successful working of a school board depends very largely- 
upon the president, who should be a business or professionarman <rf 
large experience, capable of presiding over a deliberative body. In 
those cities where the school board conducts its buflineas with 


JBmUsUn No. 13i, Bun^ Btge Fousditloi), lHvlslo& of Bdoeatton. 
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dispatch the preadent knows and applies the ordinary rules of 
parliamentary procedure. Many boards waste time because parlia- 
mentary rules are not enforced. Presidents of boards who conduct 
the board meetings in a businesslike way adopt some order of busi- 
ness from which they do not deviate except for good reason. 

One mistake often made by school boards is to elect a new presi- 
dent each year. When a board discovers that it has selected the 
^^ht man for president^ it should continue him in office for several 
years. Another mistake sometimes made is that of electing a new' 
member president. As a rule it takes a year or two for a new 
member to become thoroughly acquainted with the problems of the.' 
board. Before a man is elected president of the school board he 
should have shown that he has a fair knowledge of the business side 
of school administration and that he has decided ability ns a pre- 
siding officer. 

SECRETARY OR CLERIC. 

In 799 of 1,277 cities reporting, the secretary, or clerk, of the 
school board is a member of the board, while in 119 cities the^iper- 
intendent of schcwls serves as secretary, and in 359 somir^outside 
person acts in this capacity. The tendency seems to employ 
some one not a member of the board, especially in cities M more than 
10,000 population. All of the cities reporting from Jowa, Montana, 
South Jlakota, North 'Dakota, and OragOlT'employ some one not a 
member of the board; all of those reportingVrom Louisiana and 
Maine employ Ihe superintendent; and all of (hose reporting from 
Arizona, Tennessee, and Nevada employ a member of the board. 

Among the different duties general^ assigned the secretary are 
^it he shall be custodian of records and all written documents 
belonging to the board; keep a correct accotmt with the tax col- 
lector or city council; give statement of tax accounts and of finances - 
of board at each regular meeting; make' an annual report of business 
transactions to the 6ity council, board of estimate, or town meeting; 
prepare and deliver notices for meetings of board and of committees; 
countersign the receipt of the treasurer to the collector; prepare and 
forward the annual report of the district to the State superintendent; 
prepare and sign orders on the treasurer for payment of bills ap- 
proved by the board; have general supervision of all business affairs 
subject^ to the board; attest ia writing the execution of all deeds, 
etc., that must be executed by the board; take inventory annually 
<?f all school. property; act as custodian of supplies; attest signature 
pf prudent of board upon contracts, no^ etc.,* and certify copies 
pf board resolutions; keep records of proce^ngs; prepare reports; 
uiA^P accounts. . ■ ' • 
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Some boards in cities of more than 10,000 or 15,000 population, 
.realizing the vast amount of work that a secretary should do, em- 
ploy a secretary to give aD hi^ time to the clerical work. 

It has been demonstrated in several citi^f between 16,000 and 
30,000 population that a secretary can be profitably employed to 
devote all of his time to school affairs. His duties consist not merely 
of recording transactions, but of acting as business agent xmder the 
direction of the superintendent. Where this plan is in operation 
one person is held re^onsible for carrying out the orders of the 
board relating to business matters, instead of a half dozen com- 
mittees. 

The president of a schobf board in a city of 27,000 population says 
that the board in that city by establishing a business office and elect- 
ing a se^etary as general business manager has effected a great 
saving. board must do all business through the secretary’s office, 
no matter vTow insignificant. Before this plan was adopted, a dir^tor 
would order what he pleased, with the result that the bills exceed 
the funds. Under the new system of a paid secretary, who gives all 
his time to the work, the business of the board is conducted as would 
be that of a private corporation. No one is permitted to order any- 
thing unless it comes through the secretary’s office. .This school 
board, it is claimed, is saving $10,000 a year by its business methods. 

In cities of less than 15,000 population the superintendent’s clerk 
could be profitably made the secretary of the board if the superin- 
tendent is provided with a clerk. If not, a slight addition to the 
salary paid the secretary of the board would employ a capable young 
man or woman to act as secretary for both the superintendent and 
the board. If the superintendent is provided with a secretary, say at 
$500 a year, and the school board is* paying $300 a year for its secre- 
tary, a combination of the two offices could be effected without addi- 
tional expense in many cities, and probably at a saving in some. 

One superintendent in a city of about 12,000 population, speaking 
of the value of having the superintendent’s* secretary act as secretary 
of the school board, says : 

The superintendent becomes the executive head of the school system In the 
full sense of the word both In respect to professional and business matters. In 
fact be really becomes a sort of general manager with a three-fold funcUon: 
Supervisor of instruction, Inspector, and business manager. Under proper cou* 
dltlons this in no wise interferes with the prerogatives of the school board, but 
It does eliminate the* assumed prerogatives of individual members of the board. 

The superintendent must get his authority from the board aa a whole or from 
committees to whom definite duties are assigned. 

Instead of our secretary being a school-board member whose private duties 
make It necessary for him to consider his s^retarysblp a aide Issue, we employ 
a man who gives all of his attention to ouf business. As a consequence .the busi- 
ness phase of the administration of the schools Is "up to the minute,*’ and pm- 
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fefigioaal matters are not sidetracked on accoont of the slowneas of the bualneaa 
department 

Becaaae of better .orgaaisatioif and, closer correlation between the business 
and professional departments we are able to keep n cost system, the advantage^ 
of which It woald be difficult to overestimate. 

The present arrangem^t results iriVin actual financial gain to the school dis- 
trict The salary of one school secretary Is less than the combined salaries for- 
merly paid to the superintendent’s clerk and the school-board secretary. In ad- 
dition to this, money Is saved because of more efficient management of nihterlal 
and financial affairs. 

Another superintendent in a city of 10,000 population who lus had - 
several years’ experience with this arrangement says: 

I think that the advantages of making the superintendent’s secretary the 
school board’s secretary are many. It places the responsibility for all the work 
x^ffidally. It lessens red hipe materially In that anything 'that debiands Imme- 
diate attention of the secretary of the boat'd niny now be^had; while under the 
plan of having a member of the board serve as secretary for the b^rd it was 
often necessary to go to the secretary’s home for much necessary data. One 
advantage Is that all records, minutes, expenditures, cash books, check books, 
etc., are now In the superintendent’s office, wher^ O^ey may be had at a moment’s 
notice. Board members now have a better Ipslght letD the books and workings 
of the board, since they do not hesitate to examine the books when left In the 
superintendent’s office as public property. i 

Oue of the most important duties of the ^retary of the school 
board is to keep an accurate and complete record of the financial 
status of the school district, so that he can supply the school board 
or the superintendent with all the financial information necessary in 
the administration of the schools^ * ' ' 

In many pf the smaller cities school accounts as kept aid but little 
in administrative control, since no attempt is made to classify items 
of expenditure and to reduce these to a unit-cost basis. That ac- 
counting may aid in economical administration the accounts should 
be so kept that the cost per pupil, of each school department, as ele- 
mentary schools, high schools, special schools, etc., n^ay be deter- 
mined. Where this is done, extravagance in any department may b4 
mere easily detected. If, for example, the co^ of textbooks and sup- 
plies per pupil in one grade building is much above the average for 
the city, an investigation would reveal the cause. 

'Where school boards keep accounts to show the cost of fuel per 
1,000 cubic feet in each building they can detect variations from the 
mean unit cost. ^ To illustrate: In a small city that* recently adopted 
a unit-cost accounting system the school board discovered that the 
cost of fuel per 1,000 cubic feet in school No. 1 was $1.67 ; in mbool 
No. 2, $1.62; in school No. 3, $2.49; in school No. 4, $1.82; and in 
school No. 6, $1.57. The board made an investigatipn to determine 
why fuel in school No. 3 cost per 1,000 cubic feet so much more than 
the average fox the city. They discovered that the furnace needed 
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repairing and that the janitor did not know how to fire properly. 


Without such an accounting system, which also showed the cost per 
unit of 1,000 cubic feet each month in the year, the waste in the one 
building would in all probability never have b^n discovered. 

If the cost of each recitation in each high-school subject were ob- 
tained for^each pupil there would no doubt be startling surprises in 
Mme school .systems. When' one high-school subject is costing five 
es the amount of another, some explanations are necessary. • 
n Newton, Mass., where the cost of each pupil riscitation in the 
l^school is ascertained, it was discovered that 5.9 pupil recitations 
in Gi^k are of the same cost as 23.8 pupil recitations in French; 
that 12 pupil recitations in science arfe equivalent in cost to 19.2 
pupil ^itations in English; and that if takes 41.7 pupil recitations 
in vocal music to equal the cost of 13.9 pupil recitations in art. 

The superintendent of the Newton schools, commenting on these 
data, says in his report fob 1912 : 

Thus confronted, do we feel like denying the equlynlencj^f these values? We 
cnu not deny our responsibility for fixing them as they are. That is a ^hole- 
some feeling, If it leads to a wiser assignment of values in the future. Oieater 
wisdom in these assignments will come, not by reference to any supposedly 
fixed and inherent values In these subjects themselves, but from a study of local 
conditions and needs. I know nothing about the absolute value of a recitation 
in Greek as compare<l with a recitation in French or English. I am convinced, 
however, by very concrete and quite local considerations that when the obliga- 
tions of the present year expire we ought to purchase n# more Greek instruction 
at the rate of 6.9 pnpll recitations for a dollar. The price must go down or we 
shall invest In something else. 

In order to keep school accounts so that they will be valuable 
for comparison with other school systems a general form must be 
followed. In those cities jvhere accounts are kept in accordance with 
the forms recommended by the department of superintendence of 
the National Eiducation Association for collecting fiscal statistics^ 
items of expenditure can be easily compared, especially when reduced 
to a unit cost basis. The items included in the standard form recom- 
mended by the Department of Superintendence are : 


Expenses of General Control {Oveihead Charges): Board of education and 
secretary’s oflSce, school elections and school census, finance oflElcoe and accounts^ 
legal services, operation and maintenance of oflace building, offices In charge of 
buildings and supplies, oflSce of superintendent of schools, enforcement of com- 
puliwry education and truancy laws, other expenses of general contrtrf. 

Expenses of InsimetUm: Salaries of supervisois of grades and subjects, other 
expenses of supervisors, salaries of principals and their clerks, other expenses 
of tuincipals, salaries of teachers, textbooks, stationery and supplies used In 
Instruction, other expenses of Instruction. 



I. — EXPEIVBES (cost CF CONDUCTING SCHOOL SYSTEM). 
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B^peMe* of Operation of School Plant: Wag:e8 of janitors and other em- 
ployees, fuel, water, light and power, janitor’s suppUea. other expenses of opera- 
tion of school plant. 

Expenses of Maintenance of School Plant: Kepnir of buildings and upkeep of 
grounds, repair and replacement of equipment, insurance, other expenses of 
. maintenance of school plant 

I Expenses of Auxiliary Agencies: Libraries (siilarleB, books, other ex(x;nsea), 

I promotion of health (salaries, other expenses), tranHi>ortatiou of pupils (sal- 
aries, other expenses). 

Miscellaneous Expenses: Payments to private schools, payment a to schools 
of other civil divisions, care of children In institutions, i>en8lons, rout, other 
• inlBceilaneous expenses. 

II,— OUTLAYS (capital ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION). 

I^nd, new buildings, alteration of old buildings, equipment of new buildings 
and grounds, equipment of old buildings, exclusive of rcpl a cements. 

In many small cities it would he impracticable to make use of all 
the items enumerated in this schedule. To obviate this difficulty the 
department of superintendence recommended the ais© of a briefer 
form imtil such time as the standard form can be adopted as the basis 
of accounting. The items in the abridged form are as follows: 

Expenses of general control (overhead expenses): Board of education and 
business odlCes; superintendent of schools and educational control, including 
enforcement of compulsory educatlou laws. 

Expenses of instruction; Salaries and expenses of supervisors, salaries and 
-expenses of principals, salaries of teachers, textbooks, stationery, supplies, and 
other expenses of instruction. 

Operation of school plant: Wages of Janitors and other employees, fuel, 
water, light, power, janitor’s supplies, and other expenses of operation of school 
plant * 

' Maintendnce of school plant: Repairs, replacement of equipment, Insurance, 
and other upkeep charges. 

Expenses of auxiliary agencies: Libraries, promotion of health, transporta- 
tion of pupils. 

Miscellaneous expenses: Payments to other schools, pensions, rent, etc. 

Outlays (capital acquisition and construction): New grounds and buildings, 
alterations of- old buildings (not repairs), new equipment (except replace- 
^ meuts). 

Other payments: Payments of Interest, liquidation of debts and payments to 
sinking funds, mlsceUaneous nonexpeuse payments. ^ 

Revenue receipts: State apportionment and appropriations; county appor- 
tionments; apportionments from other civil divisions; appropriations from city 
treasury; general property taxes; business taxes (licenses, excise taxes, taxes 
on corporations, taxes on occupations, etc.) ; poll taxes; fines and penalties; 
rents and interest; tuition and other fees from patrons; t^an8fec^ from other 
districts In payment of tuition ; other revenue receipts ; total revenue receipts. 

Nonrevenue receipts: Loans, bond sales, and unpaid warrants; sales of prop- 
erty and proceeds of insurance adjustments ; other nonrevenue receipts. 
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School boards that have been keeping accounts in accordance with ^ 
either of these forms report that their accounting has been much 
simplified and has become more 'accurate and more valuable for ad- 
ministrative purposes, since they are now able to compare their ex- 
penses item by item with other cities. Any school system that bases 
its accounting upon these forms can present practically all the data 
needed for the purpose of aiding in administrative control. Besides 
I eoping ncounts to show unit costs, ns previously suggested, a sec- 
retary should at the end of each month be able to show the true 
financial condition of the school district, presenting a statement of 
all assets and liabilities. He should also present for each item ap- 
propriated a statement of the amount on hand at the beginning of 
the fiscal year, the amount received since the beginning of the year, 
and the total received to date; the amount expended since the l>egin- 
niiig of the fiscal year, the amount expended during the present 
month, and total expend! ttires. He should inchide with the state- 
ment the amotint contracted for during the balance of the year, the 
fi.\e<l charges, total, and the balance available.^ 

I A j)ropertv statement or invoice should be i‘endered once or twice 
* a ye»\r. This would include the value of grounds, buildings, equip- 
ment, hooks, and supplies. 

Befdre small city souools can become as efficient as they should, it 
is necessary that some accounting system should be adopted to show 
the disposal of every cent appropriated from the time it is collected 
from the taxpayer to the time it is paid out for some service. 

THE TREASURER. 

In only 3f>9 of 1,350 cities reporting is the treasurer a member of 
the school board. In many instances the town clerk or the city treas* 
iirer has charge of the school funds. Oftentimes school boards elect 
some bank as treasurer, thereby saving the salary that would be paid 
a member of the board. In a certain city the board several years 
ago elected a treasurer, at a salary of $200 a year, who did nothing 
I but receive and deposit the funds in a local bank, which kept the 
treasurer's accounts and wrot^ up his reports. This plan has been 
abandoned and the bank made treasurer, thereby saving the $200 
paid the board member, since the bank acts in this capacity simply 
for the use of the funds. 

The salary paid the school-board treasurer seldom exceeds $300 a * 
year. For salaries paid treasurers, see Table 13, page 130, 

^ For detailed information resardlng achool accountlnir. aee Bcbool Coats and School 
Accounting, J. H. Hutcblneon, Teachers' College, Columbia UnlTersIty. Contrlbutlona to 
Educutloni No. 62. ' ' 
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FINANCE. 

LOCAL FUNDS. 

' Tho usual methods of obtaining school funds for cities are by local 
taxation and State appropriation. Any discussion of local school 
; funds involves the question of the relation of the school board to^)e 
city government. When considered in this 1* *681)001 school boards are 
of two classes: * ( 1 ) Those in which the school board is regarded as a 
department of the city government; ( 2 ) those in which the school 
board is treated not as a department of the city government, but as n 
public corporation separate and apart from the corporation of the 
city. In this class of cities the board, however its members may be 
appointed, has in its own control the raising of the funds necessary 
to carry on the schools under their charge as well as the uncontrolled 
expenditure of these funds. \ 

Whether a school board should be compelled to. depend upon the 
city council for appropriations is a debatable question. The claim 
of those in favor of having the school board submit estimates to the 
city council is that there should not be two taxing boilies in the same 
city, since the two may make the combined taxes of the city unduly 
high; that everything spent should l>e spent in the light of all the 
needs of the city ; that there is too much scattering of responsibility ; 
that the aflfairs of a community should be conducted on business 
< principles as a private enterprise is conducted, thus making it inad* 
visable to divide the responsibility of the taxing power; and that it 
would be just as logical to have the board of health or the police 
department independent of the city council. 

Those who advocate the separation of scjiool and city affairs claim 
that the school issue is sufficiently large and sufficiently different 
from the issues of general municipal government to make it desir- 
able for it to have separate attention from the peonle and from 
their representatives; that education is a State and not a municipal 
function; and* that the State, for the purpose of maintaining and 
administering a system of public education, has found it expedient 
to create school districts which may or may not be coterminous with 
the city district. According to the American and English encyclo- 
paedias of law,* school districts are political subdivisions within a 
State, created for the purpose of maintaining and administering the 
system of public education. They are not bodies politic or corporate 
with the general powers of corporations, but may be considered as 
quasi corporations, variable in organization and extent, and having 
corporate existence by force only of their public functions, and 
therefor^ the strict principles of the law respecting corporations 

' Municipal OoT«rnment, p. 818. F. J. Goodnow. 

• Vol. 26^ p. 81. 
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generally can not, in all cases, be applied to these aggregate bodies, 
created usually by statute. 

Although a school district possesses corporate capacity, it does not, 
as a general rule, fall within the definition of a municipal cor- 
poration. 

Prof. E. C. Moore, of Harvard University, writing of the relation 
l>etweon school and city goveminent, says:’ 

The city government exists not to do everything that must be done, bnt to 
))erform those functions only which are peculiar to Itself and can not be 
)>erformed by any other agency so well as by Its own con>orate offlciala. Con^ 
ducting the courts is one function which it can not perform so well as the 
State can, making general laws is another, and conducting the public schools is 
a third. Tt) Intrust all these responsibilities to one body of city officials would 
create a disposition which would be as harnaftil to the citleens themselves as to 
their neighbors who dwell outside their limits, but whose Interests In these 
things are In common with theirs. Effective government must be a system of 
chocks and balances and the vesting of one body of offidnla with inore re- 
(qwnslblllty. ♦ • * . 

If It Is said that all the tux levied In one locality sbonld be levied by one ' 
local taxing body, In this case by the municipal authorities: this, too, Is not 
sound. Tuxes are levied and must be levied as long as governments within 
go\'enimentH exist by t»acb government for Its own punx)see. The complete 
iinificution of taxation in the hands of one local bialy of officials would require 
the complete withdrawal of the municipality from the SUte and the Nation. 
The right to tax belongs not to the city, but to the State, and to the city only 
ns delegated to It by the State. The needed unification of taxation and 
security against unjust taxation must be had from the legislature. For, as 
Chief Justice Marshall has said, “The Interest, wisdom, and justice of the rei)- 
resentative body and Its relndon to Its constituents furnish the only security 
where there Is no express contract against unjust and excessive taxation, as 
well as against unwise legislation generally.^ 

No principle of either law or sound taxation is violated In those States In 
which the legislatures delegate to boards of education the duty of determining 
I the amount of money required for public school purposes and then of levying 

, It. Such an arrangement Is made In order to give effect to the State law 

which B:ifeguard8 public education by making It a State function and so 
removing It, as the court has said, from the mismanagement and the taint 
of local municipal polltlca, and such an armugemeut is necessary If It Is to be 
In fact as well as In theory set free from bondage by local maladministration. 
The school system which must go to the city hull for Its appropriations of 
money to run the schools will Inevitably find Its schools conducted by the city 
hall ev^n though the laws expressly state that the control and administration 
j of ail 8(*ooI affairs Is vested in a board of education, which Is a SUte body 
created and empowered to cqnduct the- acbools and to keep their interesU 
separate from all other municipal InteresU and buslnesa Such a scheme 
of school administration defeaU the very purpose for which It was created, 

* Ameiicao School Board Journal, May, 1918, p. 14. 

The reader wishing to consider further the fundamental legal prtndplee governing the 
relationship between city schools and city councils is referred to an article In the Amer- 
ican School Board Journal, September, 1014, p. 17, by Harry B. Tmsler, professor of law 
University of Florida. ’ * 
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for the MporttloQ of conflicting Interop is not complete enough to l>e the real 
separation which Is desired, and city ball offlctala, like love, may he det>euded 
npon to find a way to sabrert tU 

The right to levy a tar for school pori)Oaes la delegatw! to the local offlcers 
by the State. The whole question la. Will the State aerve its schools and ihe 
1>eople better by delegating this res(>oualbitity to the city hall ufflcla’s or to 
the board of education? As to the tight answer there can be no question. 

In support of (he contention that the public schools are not pri- 
marily a municipal institution, Dr. Arthur Henry Chainl>erlain, in 
his growth of the Power of the City School Su|>ermtendent, .piott\> 
the following judicial decision : ' 

A city is a corporation distinct fn»iu that of the st’hool district e>eu though 
both are dealgnat4xl by the «ime name i.ud euihnu'e the s:iuje territory. The 
one derives Us authorlt>’ direct from the legislature through the geiienil law 
providing for the estahllshmeut of m’hools throughout the .state, while the 
HUthorlty of the other is found In the charter under which It Is organize^!, and 
oven though the coarier may puriwrt to define the iwwers and dntlea of the 
nmalclpal officers In reference to the public si'hools In the «ame langmige as has 
the legislature Id the political code, yet these duties are referable to the legis- 
lative authority and not to the charter. * 

Otily recently Dr, Thomas E. Finnigan, assistant oommis.sioncr of 
educatitin of the State of New York, oxpre.sseil himself in no uncer 
tain way that there should be a complete divorce of school and city 
affairs. He said:* 

The policy of utillxlng city officials in the administration of the work of the 
achoolB and of conferring uiwn them the~ power to detenu ino appmpMatloim and 
control budgets has given to the common <‘ouncn, Ujc lH>nr\l of esUniate and 
apportionment, or other similar bodies in muny of the ^MUes of the country, 
greater influence over the management and control of the schools than the 
l)onnl of education and the Huix>riutendent of sthoola In many cases city 
officials not legally associated with the schools and In no way resp<uisihlo for 
their management have usur])ed the functions of the^legnlly chosen school off.cera. 
This plan means a division of responsibility in school adminiatrntion, which 
results Id a delay In providing m*cea«ary scIhhU hnlhlinga mid other Improve- 
ments. and Is to the distinct detriment of the chlidreu's Interests. The authority 
exerted through this source has often resulted In Influential dtiicus and iwlit- 
Ical otganizations exercising the power of nppolntiDg teachers, of increasing 
the salaries of those -in whom they ^were Interested without reference to their 
fitness or worth, and of exercising other functions in the admlnistmtlon of the 
schools which the generally accepted policy of school management reqoiretl 
school officers to perform. This Is one of the weakest i>olnta In our public- 
school system. The leaders of educational thought In this country shouhl 
strike a deciBive blow at this evil, should lead in the fight for the complete 
freedom of the schools, for the complete independence of those legally charged 
with their inanagemwt, and for the universal recognition of the principle that 
the schools are InstituUonB dedicated to the service of the people, and that no 
power or luflueiu?e shall be permitted to impair their uaefuInesB or efficiency. 


A 


* Kennedy «, Miller. 97 Col., 484, 

■Nat Aaaoc. Report 1018, p. 126, » 
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I Many city Bchool superintendents who have had experience in 
cities where the school board dej>ends upon the city council or upon 
a board of estimate, especially if the scIuk>1 board is not represented 
on the board of estimate* sjiy that the sc'hools are often hain|>ered for 
funds. The following extract from a letter nHcived at this bureau 
is typical : 

A aob(H>l hn;ml (Oio'iM bo |>ormlttt‘<1 to lovy its vtwn Ijhos InOopomloiUiy of 
ilio olty cvmH'il .or of auy otiior IhmU thot nitjrbt roviso Its In tltia 

Mato tlio levy niailo by iho M'booJ IrmhI Im n^vlowtsl l>y a bnU^iot cfumulaslon. 
Many cltloH hiivo oltbor bad to dl!*iKMm» with lmp»trtant S('h(K>l aotl^iliea or an? 
carryliiK an iJicreaHOil /loalliif: ib*bt In ordt.*r to up iboir actIvitIt'T*, bir llu* 

rcaikm that bud^ot oaitmlKslons !»avc cither Invii uiifn'r In tlicir tlistrllciUon 
of jinbllc funds !>y diverting: from fuiuls to other dcivariinciUs of city 

citvcrnrncnt or by cuttlnt; the wdund funds In onlcr to po before the i«Hiplo 
wltlt the Matemont that they or their iMtriy Imd rtRlutHNl the tax mte«. 

Some school-board memk^rs in cities where the board must sui>mit 
^ an estimate of expenses to the city council say that the plan is not 
satisfactory* sim^e memkrs of the city council are rarely familiar 
with the needs of the schools anti arc likely to untleiTctiinate the 
ainotint inquired and to phuH? a hamiicap tipon the luiard in its ad- 
ministration of school aifairs. 

There are, however, superinterulents and s<'hooI*board meml^ers 
who report that the city c<iuncil or budget coiuiuis.''ion in their re- 
sjKH'tive cities always appropriates the amount uske<l for by the 
S('hool board. 

It is evident that w!^cn a school lx)ard levies its own . taxes tlie 
schools need not be handicappetl for want of funds. The claim that 
two taxing bodies in the same city may mr.ke taxes unduly high has 
seldom been justifie^l in fact. A school board .seldom levies more tax 
Ihan is needed for the support of the schools. The school l>oard 
should know’ definitely whnt the needs of the .school are and should 
pr*)vide for them. To submit an estimate to the city council, often 
entirely ignorant of sch<K)l conditions^ meams in many instances a 
sc1hx)I system without adecjuate funds. Many of the smaller cities in 
which the school Iioard must depend upon the city council for appro- 
priations do not have good schools* not liecause of poverty* as some- 
times claimecl, but because the school board can not secure adequate 
funds from the council. " 

^Vll those favoring a schixil board independent of the city council 
I W’ould establish a rate of taxation wdiich a school board may not 
exceed, but they would make it sufficiently high so that citi^ in which 
I property is assessed at only one-fourth of its value may have suffi- 
cient funds for school purposes. In Iowa, for instance, each school 
corporation may estimate an amount re<piired for the contingent 
fund not exceeding $10 for each person of school age, also such sum 

fund^ which shall exceed 


J 
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•$80 for each person of school age* In Pennsylvania school boards in 
cities of lees than 30,000 population may levy a tax not to exceed 25 
mills on the dollar on the assessed valuation of the property. In 
addition to this, there is an occupation tax of at least $1 to be paid 
by every resident or inhabitant over 21 years of age within the city. 
In Nebraska boards of education are permitted to levy 35 mills on the 
dollar. 

Nearly all school-board members, superintendent? of schools, and 
professors of school administration in some colleges and universities 
replying to a questionnaire submitted by this bureau favor a school 
board’s levying its own taxes. Some say that theoretically there 
should be-but one taxing body in a city, but that since city councils 
often know nothing of school conditions they too often consider the 
school budget after they have made all other appropriations. No 
doubt school men will continue to advocate the complete separation 
of school and city government until the city government is freed of 
petty politics and managed as a business corporation. Two recog- 
nized authorities on the subject of school administration say 

As dty s^>veminent improves, the tendency wlU undoubtedly be to centralize 
authority and to bring every department under the same power. Whether 
boards of education will eventually make place for the single commissioner, 
or whether it will be found expedient and desirable to have the superintendent 
of schools possess full powers and be directly responsible to the mayor, as In 
the case of the commissioner of streets or of police, it is too early to predict. 
Certain it is that the power and responsibility must eventually take the form of 
a business corporation, conducting. aU its affairs with the utmost directness, 
econom.v, and skUl. 


What tum city school affairs will take under commission-governed 
cities can not be predicted. One large city, St. Paul,. Minn., is mak- 
ing trial of the plan of having one of the ci^ commissioners 
responsible for the schools. He appoints the ci^^perintendent, 
who has charge of all professional matters. A new charter for*the 
city of Asheville, N. C., provides that the city commission consisting 
of three members shall be charged with the duty of maintaining an 
adequate system of schools. The board of commissioners is required 
to construct and maintain proper buildings and other property 
needed for school purposes. It has the power to condemn .property, 
collect taxes, etc. The board of commissioners elects a superinten- 
dent biennially, who has immediate and direct control over all 
teachers, janitors, and others in charge of the buildings, who is held 
responsible for their efficiency, and who may discharge any teacher 
or uth^ employee for any cause satiitfactory to himself. An appeal 
may be made to the board of commissioners. These plans are so new 
that no opinion based upon facts can be expressed/ It has been pointed 
out, however, that the school board appears to be succumbing to the 



* AS«liUrtt>ttoii of Pubtle BdactUou In the UnltojS BUtoo, Dutton and Snodden, p. 1S7. 
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same influence that destroyed the city council. Dr. Frank Goodnow, 
president of Johns Hopkins iJniversity, writing on this point, sayst ‘ 

While the differentiation of the leglfllatlve from the adminlatratlve side of 
the physical administration of the schools has not received very wide appll^- 
tlon In the United States, Its adoption Is interesting and significant When 
taken together with the other developments In school adminlstratloot it can not 
fall to leave the Impression that the school board Is succumbing to the same 
Influence that destroyed the city council, and that In tkne there will be a school 
department with a single commissioner at Its head, having toward the school 
department about the same powers and duties that the single commissioner or 
other executive department head has toward his departmkit Reduced In num- 
bers, in some cases composed of salaried members, Its educational funcdons 
lost to the superintendent, Its executive functions going to a director, the school 
board will not have enough to do to attract men who are Interested in the 
schools, and will soon come to a position of as little Influence as that* which 
been accorded to the city council by the charters of many Aaoerlcan clUea 


SCHOOL BONDS. 


The comparatively large amount of money necessary to provide a 
new schoolhouse and grounds when they are needed in a school dis- 
trict is not often available from the ordinary tax levies, hence resort 
must he had to some extraordinary means of supplying the requisite 
fund& The issue of bonds of the district is the means to which 
school authorities usually resort. These may in general be divided 
into two classes, those issued for the purpose of providing tl^e school 
plant and those floated to refund outstanding indebtedness. Every 
State provides for the first -mentioned, bu^^jpome States do not provide 
for refunding older obligations with new evidences of indebtedness. 

The most common method of procedure is issuance of bonds by the 
board of * education, after securing the authority of the qualified 
voters expre^ed at an election. Usually the board may of its own 
accord submit the question to a vote of the people, but the provision 
is often added in the law that, on petition of an expressed percentage 
or of a fixed number of the electors, the board must call an election 
to determine the question of a bond tissue or submit the proposal at 
a regular election, After due notice. The numbed of qualified peti- 
tioners necessary to secure the calling of an election varies. In 
Arizona it is 15 per cent; in South Carolina an election must be' 
called on petition of, one-third of the legal voters; in Texas 20 voters 
maj petition for and dbtain an election ; in Utah the school board 
must submit the question when petitioned by a majority of the resi- 
dent taxpayers. In a few cases more than a mere majority of the 
school board is required— in Neb^a, for example, a two-thirds rqie 
of the board is necessary to submit a proposal to |ssd6 bonds for the 
purpose of providing a site and building. 


— ^ ’ 

^Monlctpal admlnlstratloA. 
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;' ^ 8om6 States the matter of issuing bonds must be passed up<m 

by a body havuxg power to review and approve or disapprove the 
acts of the school authorities who wish to make the issue. This 
reviewing body is generally either the legislature or some civil 
municipal . authority. In Delaware bonds are generally issued by 
authorization of the legislature, smd the same is true of a few other 
States. In Rhode Island indebtedness may be voted by the people 
up to the limit of 3 per cent of the value of the taxable property of 
♦ the town, but beyond that amount the consent of the legislature is 
necessary. Indiana has several methods of procedure, varying with 
the size of the town or class to which the city belongs, but generally 
the consent of theo^mon council or corresponding civil authority 
of the town or ciWls necessary before the school board may issue 
bonda The law ^ New Jersey provides that boards of education 
in cities shall submit an estimate of the cost of the proposed site and 
building to the board of school estimate, a body composed of two 
members of the board of education d^ignated by that board, two 
members of the common council designated by the council, and the 
mayor or corresponding executive officer of the city. The board of 
school estimate is authorized to fix the amount of bonds to bo issued 
. and submit the matter to the common council, which may either make 
an appropriation of the amount needed or issue the bonds of the city. 
This provision, however, does not apply to many of the smaller . cities. 
In most small cities and towns in New Jersey the school board sub- 
mits the proposed bond issue directly to^he voters of the school dis- 
trict without the intervention of any other body. 

In a few States where the county-unit system prevails, bonds for 
district-school purposes are issued Jjy the county. This is true in 
.*• Maryland and Louisiana, outside of Baltimore and New Orleans, 
respectively. It is also true in Tennessee outside of counties having 
more than 190,000 inhabitants. The number of votes necessary to 
carry an. election on a bond issue varies in the different States, but 
a mere majority of the votes cast is the general rule. In California, 
Colorado, and West Virginia a two-thirds majority is necessary. In 
Nebraska bonds may not be issued in cities of 26,000 population or 
more except by two-thirds of the votes cast. Washington requires 
a larger majority for a large percentage of indebtedness. In that 
State bonds amounting to per cent of the value of taxable prop- 
erty may be, authorized by a mere majority of votes cast, but for a 
' greater amount a three-fifths majority must be in favor of the issue. 
The qualifications required of voters are usually the same as those 
Inquired for a general election, but m a few States there are addi- 
tional requirements. In Arirona, Colorado, and Utah, for example, 

• voters on a proposed bond iseue^ust be taxpayers of the district. 
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The law of South Carolina provides that an election shall be called 
on petition of one*third of the voters and a like number of free- 
holders of the district 

The authority of the school board in the issuance of bonds is gen- 
erally confined to such functions as the submissioii of the question 
to the qualified electors, the determination of the result of the elec- 
tion, and the preparation and sale of the bonds after they are au- 
thorized. In a few cases, however, the board is vested with the power 
to make the issue without authorization of the electorate. This is 
especially true of refunding outstanding indebtedness. In Idaho, 
Illinois, and Washington the ^hool board is authorized to refund 
such indebtedness. But when this power is vested in the boar^ it 
is usually granted with the proviso that new indebtedness be con- 
tracted advantageously to the district, or at least that the new in- 
debtedness and interest shall not exceed the old. In Pennsylvania 
^ the board of directors may contract original indebtedness, but the 
bonds issued therefor, together with other debts, shall not exceed in 
amount 2 per cent of the value of the taxable property of the dis- 
trict ; beyond that amount and up to 7 per cent of the value of the 
N^property, bonds, may be issued only by authority of the electorate. 
The limit of amount of bonded indebtedness which a district may 
incur is generally fixed by law, though in a few States no limit is 
prescribed. In these the voters determine the amount in the ex- 
pression of their approval or disapproval of the proposed bond issue. 
Where the limit is fixed by statute it is usually expressed either as a 
percentage of the value of the taxable property of the district or in 
a stated sum. The limitation of bonded indebtedness is designed to 
prevent incurring exorbitant obligations and burdensome taxation to 
discharge them. The most common limit is 6 per cent of the value 
of taxable property, but several States vary from this, both above 
and below. Where the limit is expressed in percentage the lowest 
amount allowed is in Wyoming. In thac State an indebtedness of 
only 2 per cent of the property valuation of the district may be in- 
curred. Three per cent may be* incurred in Montana, New Jersey, 
and Utah. Arizona allows 6 per cent; Michigan, 10 per cent. 

Districts of the first and second classes in Colorado may reach the 
^ limit of 5 per cent, but districts of the third class may not go beyond 
per cent. Pennsylvania allows the school board to make an issue 
up to 2 per cent of the property valuation, but beyond that and up to 
7 per cent the vote of the people determines the issue. In practically 
all cases where limitations are expressed in per cents the per cent 
expressed is made to include outstanding indebtedness at the time 
of the bond issue. In. Indiana a stated sum, as $50,000, is fixed for 
certain districts. Texas has the provision that the total amoxmt of 
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bonds shaU not exceed the amount which may be liquidated by a tax 
of 25 cents on the hundred dollars levied to pay interest and create 
a sinking fund. Most States provide that l^nds shall not be sold 
below par, but a few fix a lower limit. The Missouri statute fixes 
90 per cent of par value as the lowest sum for which sale may 
be made* The manner of sale is treated with much detail in a num- 
ber of laws: Advertisement for bids, form of issue, denominations, 
place of pa^Uent, and the like are generally prescribed. In a few 
States having large perm^ent sdiool funds statutes are so framed 
as to promote the investment of these funds in the securities of local 
civil corporations desiring to float indebtedness. The Texas law 
requires that district school bonds be offered to the State board of 
education for purchase with any uninvested residue of the State 
permknent school fund. North Carolina has a somewhat similar 
provision in the form of loans of the State “ literary fund ” to dis- 
tricts desiring to purchase sites and hpild schoolhouses. 

The interest on bonded indebtedness is limited by law in most 
States. The fixed maximum varies, however, from 4 to 8 per cent 
The maximum most commonly found is 5 per cent. In a few States 
the legal rpte is made the highest rate payable. 

An item common in legal provisions relating to bond issues is the 
limit put on the term for which bonds may run. There is great 
variety in the limitations found in the laws of the several States. 
These vary usually from 10 years to 50 years. Maximum terms in 
some of the States are: Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, 15 
years; Idaho, Massachusetts, Montana, and Oregon, 20 years; Wyo- 
ming and certain districts in Indiana, 25 years; Missouri and Vir- 
ginia, 30 years; California, 40 years; and New Jersey, 50 years. In 
a few States, as Arizona, the time for payment is fixed by the dis- 
trict authorities. The purpose for which bonds are issued is some- 
^ times made the basis of difference between terms for which they 
may run. In some States original bonds, floated for the purpose of 
providing the school plant, are allowed to run longer than refunding 
obligations. Jn Texas the character of the building to be provided 
with the proceeds of a bond sale is made ttie basis of difference; 
the maxin^pm length of time allowed for payment is 40 years, but 
if a wooden building is to be constructed only 12 years is allowed. 

Where bond issuee are provided for, it is generally made manda- 
tory upon the taxing authority of the district or other corporate 
unit making the issue to levy a tax to keep the interest paid and to 
omte a sinking fund to pay off tiie principal when it b^mes due. 
In some cases this tax to discharge bonded indebtedness may be 
levied in addition to any maximum rate fixed by law for general 
;; V school puipoeM Generally, the law is designed to protect the in- 
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veston The faith of the district is pledged an,d school property is 
subject to levy and sale. It is specifically provided in a number of 
States that if the district authorities fail to levy a tax or to make 
the requisite estimates to cancel their bonds, some other authority, as 
the county commissioners, shall levy the necessary tax in the dis- 
trict. School bonds are exempt from taxation in some States. 

The school board, or in some cases a sinking-fund commission, is 
usually authorized to invest the sinking fund pending the maturity 
of the bonds. Precaution, is taken to prevent unsafe investment. ’ 
Bonds of civil corporations, (^eposit of the fund in approved banks, 
and redemption of the district’s own obligations are ^e most com- 
mon channels through which investment may be made. The law of 
North Dakota goes into some detail on this point; the sinking fund 
may be invested in bonds of the State or of the United States, de- 
posited in an approved bank which must secure the deposit, used to 
buy and cancel the outstanding obligations of the district, or loaned 
on safe farm-land mortgages. 

Few States permit school boards to issue bonds without the con- 
sent of the city council or of the electors. The practice of souring 
the consent of the electors is generally commended. In some in- 
stances, however, this plan has worked a hardship upon the schools. 
Cities well able to provide the necessary school buildings have 
neglected to do so,' because the people have never looked far 
enough ahead to provide for growing needs. A school board that 
has the situation well in 'hand knows whether a new building is 
needed. To convince the people of the needs of the schools is often *' 
a difficult matter. In many cities new buildings are not provided 
.until every available corner is occupied, the school board often being 
compelled to rent storerooms, halls, etc., for a year or two or imtil 
the people become convinced that a new building is needed. In a 
certain city the people steadily voted against a bond issue, though 
the school board set the facts before them and made an earnest 
appeal for the bond issue so that it would not be necessary to rent 
rooms unsuitable for school purposes. For several years the class- 
rooms were crow^ded with 60 or 60 children in each. Finally, an old 
church that had been abandoned was rented and partitioned off into 
classroon^*. Most of these rooms had to be artificially lighted. If 
the school Bq^d in that city with an assessed valuation of about 
$10,000,000 h^been permitted to issue bonds without a vote of the 
people up to 2 per cent of the assessed valuation, ample funds would 
have been provided. In another *city the'^ schools have for some years 
been hampered because the city council ^as refused to issue bonffs 
for a much-needed high-school building. At present the high school 
occupies part of a grade building. In the primary grades there are 
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100 children for each teacher^ 50 comhig in the morning for three 
hours and 50 in the afternoon for three hours. 

In a city in a State that permits the school board to issue bonds up 
to 2 per cent of the assessed valuation the school board foresaw that 
a new building would be needed within a year, or two, and in order 
that there might not be overcrowded rooms issued bonds and erected 
a building. The people and the press were bitter Si their criticisms, 
but by the time the building had been completed the wisdom of the 
board was apparent, and within two years the people voted an addi- 
tional bond issue to relieve an overcrowded building in another part 
of the city. 

No doubt some cities amply able to afford bond issues could and 
would have better school buildings if the school board were permit- 
ted to issue bonds within certain limitations without having to refer 
the matter to the p^ple, but such proc^ure is considered rather 
dangerous, since there may be extravagance bn the part of the board. 
The tendency in some places is to borrow on the future, without 
much thought as to how* the obligations will be met. If the people 
are to be held responsible for debts, they themselves should contract 
them. The people will usually provide fuhds for new building^ if 
they are informed as to'the needs of the schools, and it is the duty^ jf 
the school board to keep the people infonned on school conditions 
and on present and future needs. In brief, students of school admin- 
.istration do not favor permitting a school board to issue uonds even S 
within narrow limitations without first obtaining the consent of the 
people. 

A school board that issues borids without providing means for 
their payment when due is derelict in its duty. Instances are on rec- 
ord where school boards did not provide a sinking fund to meet the 
bonds as they matured. It is claimed that one of the best methods of 
issuing bonds is to issue them so that they mature serially; that is, a 
certain portion of the bond, as one-twentieth of a 20-year bond, 
maturing each year. 

INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES ^IN BANK. 

V 

Of 1,351 cities reporting, only 511 receive interest on daily or 
monthly balances in the hands of the treasurer of school funds. In 
one instance, at least, the treasurer, besides being paid a salary, keeps 
the interest he derives from the funds in his keeping. As yet very 
few State laws provide that the custodian of school funds shall pay 
interest on unappropriated balances, in Ohio in school districts 
containmg two or more banks such deposit shall be made in the bank 
or bonks situated therein that at competitive bidding offer the high- 
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est rate of interest, which must be at least 2 per cent, for the fi^l- 
time funds or any part thereof are on deposit. In all school districts 
containing less than two banks the board of education may enter into 
contract with one or more banks that are conveniently located and 
offer the highest rate of interest, which shall not be less than 2 per 
cent. 


School boards may be considered as administering the schools for 
the people with the purpose of making every cent contributed.by the 
taxpayers yield a profit For that reason they should secure inter- 
est on daily bailees in bank, no matter how small. Most school 
boards in cities between 10,000 and 25,000 population have on an 
average at^east $10,000 on deposit At 3 per cent, this would mean 
nn income of $300. Small as this amount may seem, every school 
district is in need of something that this $300 would buy dr help buy. 
Has the school a library? Three hundred dollars a year would pur- 
chase several hundred books. Are there pictures in every classroom! 
Three hundred dollars a year would purchase at least 30 pictures. 
Does the school own a stereopticon ? Three hundred dollars would 
purchase a stereopticon, with enough left over to purchase $150 or 
$200 worth of slides. 


GIFTS, 


Very few schools receive any funds freon gifts and endowmenta 
Of 1,351 superintendents reporting, only 137 indicate that any funds 
are available frean such sources. The amounts donated range from 
$25 to ^00,000. The largest gift made any small city was that by 
the United States Government for the use and benefit of the free pub- 
lic schools of the school district of Fort Smith, Ark. The army poet 
at that place was donated by an act of Congress May 13, 1884.' The 
city has already derived $400,000 for the use of schools from the sale 
of a part of the post It is estimated that the remainder will m 11 for 
$300,000, making a total of $700,000, 

Gifts from private sources ]^e not been so large, but in several 
instances the amount has been as much as $100,000. 

Several years ago the Bureau of Municipal Research, New York 
City, made an inquiry among city superintendents to determine 
whether gifts would be acceptable, and for what purposes. The gen- 
eral opinion expressed by 142 superintendents replying was that ex- 
cellent use could be made of gift^ but that these funds should be 
used for the maintenance of departments not possible from the rev- 
enues obtained through the ordinary channela 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT. . 
j RELATION TO SCHOOL BOARD. 

j The relation of a school board to its superintendent Joes not differ 
j matenally from the relation that a board of bank directors sustains 
to* the cashier or the president of a bank, or that a board of directors 
of any private corporation sustains to the superintendent it employs. 
The stockholders in a private corporation elect a board of directors 
to look after their interests in the conduct of the enterprise. These 
directors Ipow but little about the technical details of the business 
they are empowered to administer. Few, if any, could do the work 
hf'one of the clerks or mechanics, much less supervise it; so they em- 
ploy a superintendent to do this and hold him responsible for re** 
suits. If he can not conduct the business so as to declafe dividends, 
he must show why he can not. 

The people elect school-board members to serve their interests, but 
the average school-board ' member, like the average member of a 
board of directors of a private corporation, know^s nothing of the 
technical aspect of the work; yet -it sometimes happens that school 
boards or individual members of the board attempt to do the things 
they aVe paying a superintendent to do. 

In the busine^ world many cases of failure are due largely to the 
fact that the board of managers attempts to dictate in regard to mat- 
ters of which it is entirely ignorant. Corporations have failed 
because the board of directors made its superintendent a figurehead. 
In brief, no board of directors, whether of a public or a private cor- 
poration, should attempt to do the work it is pa}dng an expert to do. 

POWERS AND DUTIES. 

Just what the duties of a superintendent shall be has been dis- 
cussed from the time the first city superintendent 4as elected. At 
first he was considered a mere teacher and clerk. This idea still pre- 
vails in some cities, but his powers and responsibilities have l4en, 
and are being, much enlarged, though State laws r^arding the 
powers and duties of city school superintendents* are usually meager 
and define his duties in a general way. The following is a summary 
of the powers and duties as prescribed by the general laws of some 
States that define the powers and duties of the city school superin- 
tendent: 

POWBKS AND Dimes OP TOWN AND CITY SUPEaiNTBNOENTS AS PRESCRIBED 

BY LAW. 

aoK/of«io.— The snperintendOTt Is required to hold teachers* Institute If 70 
or more teachers are employed; issue work certificates; keep account of ex- 
penses of teachers^ Institute; report to State Buperlntendeat of puhUc Instruc- 
tkm ; he shhll he respoualble for care of textbooka 
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Idaho * — The toperintendent shall be the executive officer of the school board. 

/iMMane.— The Buperlntendent shall visit each year the teachers under his 
^ charge, grade each in accordance with the rules and schedule of the State 
superintendent of public instruction, and deliver to each teacher his or her 
success grade not later than July 1 of each year. In cities of the first class 
he shall have power to appoint and discharge principals, supervisory assistants, 
and teachers unless four board members disapprove. He is required to attend 
all board meetings, an<^may speak but not vote. He is to report on^booka and 
apparatus needed. ^ 

Kansas . — In cities of the first and second class the superintendent shall have 
charge and control of the public schools, subject to the orders of the bdard; 
he shall be a member of the examining committee. 

Kentucky . — In cities of the first nnd s^oud class the snperintendent nfcy 
nominate as, many assistant superintendents as seem necessary and remove them 
with the approval of the board; have general sui>ervl8lon, subject to the con- 
trol of the board, of the course of Instruction, discipline, and conduct of the 
schools, textbooks, and studies; and all apiwlntm'ents, promotions, and trans- 
fers of teachers and truant officers, and introduction nnd changes of textbooks 
and apparatus shall be made only upon the recommendation of the sui>eri&- 
tendent and the approval of the board. He may suRi>end any teacher or truant 
officer, the board to take action upon same ; shall appoint and promote teachers 
upon merit, make reiwrts to the board, and be resiK)nB!ble to the board for the 
condition of the “ instruction and discipline of the schools.” 

, iftM«oc*iwcfts.^Tbe 8ui)erlntendent shall have .the care and supervision of 
the public schools, and shall be executive officer of the board; he shall assist 
In keeping records and In making such retorts as are required by law. and 
recommend teachers, textbooks, and courses of study to the committee. 

^eio /ericy.— The superintendent shall have n seat In the board and the 
fight to speak on all educational matters, but shall not have the right to vote; 
shall have general supervision over the schdols and reiort their condition to \ 
the 'board; may appoint and remove clerks In his office; may, with the Approval 
of the president of the board, suspend any assistant superintendent, principal, 
or teacher and report such susix^nslon to the board for action. 

Korth Dakota.— The sui)erlntendent may be required to act as principal or 
teach: shall, subject to the authority of the board, sui)ervl8e the administra- 
tion of the course of study, visit schools, examine classes, and have general 
supervision of the professional work; shall make rei>orts embodying recom- 
mendations relative to the employment of teachers and janitors, adoption of 
textbooks, changes in the course of study, enforcement of discipline, and gen- 
eral school matters, and perform such other dirties as the board may direct 

Ohio . — Subject to the approval and confirmation of the board the superin- 
tendent may appoint all teachers, and for cause suspend any person thus ap- 
pointed until the board' considers such 8uspensiq|n. 

Board, may, by three-fourths vote, reemploy any teacher when the superin- 
tendent refuses to appoint The superintendent Shall visit the schools under 
his charge, ^ ‘rect and assist teachers, classify and control promotions of pupils, 
and perform such other duties as the board may require; must report annually 
or oftener; may be required to attend all board meetings; may take part In its. 
deliberations, but shall not vote. 

Oklahoma . — The superintendent sbaH have general supen’islon of the schools, 
subject to the rules of the board, and shall be chairman of the examining com- 
mittee. 

P^fwyloanio.—The superintendent shall have a seat In the board and the 
right to speak, but no vote; he shall examine teachers for provisional and pro- 
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IMonal cerUflcatM; aee tl»t the branchea prescribed by taw are taught; 
notify the boahl of any regoeat b employ properly quaUded teacbera; report 
to State saperintendent ; and perform aoch other duties aa may be requited 
by the board. 

Rhode /»tai*d.— The superintendent aball have such powers and duUes as the 
board may assign. 

South Dakota. In cities of the diet and second class the superintendent shall 
have general supervision, subject to the rules and reguIaUons of the board. 

Vermont.— The town superintendent shall visit the schools at least once each 
term; note the method of Instruction and government; Inform. himself of the 
progress of the pupils; give necessary advice to teachers; observe condition of 
buildings; nrtke such recommendations as may seem necessary; he may dismiss 
Incompetent teachers; and he shall submit an annual report 

Vtrgtnta.— The superintendent shall keep a register of applicants for cerUd- 
cates; make monthly report to suiwrlntendent of public InstrucUon ; insiiect the 
record and account books from time to time during the year; take care that all 
school laws and regulaUons are strictly enforced; require reports from clerks 
of school trustee; visit and Inspect schools and Inquire into their management; 
assign teacbers and principals and r^sslgn them at hla discretion. 

Wtaconsls.— In aU cities except drst class the superintendent shall examine 
and Ucense teachers; suitervlse the administration of the course of study; ha» 
general supervision of the professional work of the schools; make a wrlttiff 
report to the board embodying such recommendations relative to the employ- 
ment of teachers, adoption of textbooks, changes In course of study, etc., as Uie 
superintendent may deem necessary ; and perform such other duties as the 
t>oard may direct. 

The powers and duties of city superintendents are usually dele- 
gated to them by the school board either expressly or tacitly. From 
a study of the rules and regulations of 60 of the smaller cities regard- 
ing tlje duties of the superintendent the following tabulation has been 
made, showing the different duties assigned and the number of boards 
i*equiring each : 

Act as executive officer of the board, 36; have general supervision of Instruc- 
tion, 60; recommend teachers, 10; assign am! transfer teachers, 12; recommend 
dismissal of teachers. 6; keep a record of teachers’ work. 20; susiiend Employees 
12; attend board meeting 21; make suggestions to board for Improvement of 
achools, 25; suspend pupils, 46; supervise promotion of pupils, 85; prepare 
courses of study, 12; recommend textbooks, 3; hold teachers’ meetings, 26; visit 
Schools as often as posslbl^ 45 ; keep Informed of achool conditions elsewhere 
85; make monthly or annual report to school board, 36; hear complaints of 
parents, 6 ; fill temporary vacancies, 20 ; supervise Janitors, 20. 

thj foUowing rules recently adopted hy the school board at Free- 
port, N. Y., define rather definitely the powers and duties of the 
superintendent and indicate the general tendency to place more 
power in the hands of the city superintendent : 

1. The superintendent shall exercise a general sapervlslon over the public 
B^TOls of the district, examine Into their condition and progress, and aee that 
an the rules prescribed for their government are falthfuDy observed. To this 
end he shaU visit *dh school as often, aa practicable. He shaU make such de- 
partoent or snppMnental rules for the management and conduct of the schools 
as he may deei^Jroper, 
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2. He shall Inform himself regarding the condl^on of lust motion And dis- 
cipline in schools in other places, the progress of edtioatlon at large, and. from 
time to time, suggest appropriate means for the improvement of the public 
schools in this district 

3. He shall reiwrt In writing at the end of every term, or whenever roQUlred 
by the board of educaUon. giving n detailed stitemeut of the condition e.ad 
prospects of the schools and reoimirnetidlng such^ measures for their Improve- 
ment 88 he may d<vm advisable. Such reiK>rts shall give the list of schools 
and for each school the numl>er of pupils belonging and the number of puptU 
l>er teacher. 

‘ 4. He shall arrange courses of study for the schools, subject to the approval 

of Uie board of education. 

6. He shall aui^ervise the monthly pay rolls of the teachers, as returned by 
the principals of the several schmds. certlf)- the same, and furnish the chairman 
of the fluHiK'e committee, the president of the Inaird of education, and the clerk 
of the board of eilucntlon the full salary* account for Uie month, showing all 
absences and giving causes of Uie ^me. 

0. He shall select ail textbooks, ai»|Miratus. and odi^catlonal supplies to be 
used 1ft Uie public schools, subject to the approval of the board of education. 
If any rejiort is to be presented to the board of educaUon for the IntroducUon 
of a new textbook or piibIU*ation or any revisoil or amended etlitlou of one 
already In use. such rei>ort, with the reastms for the action proiKised. shall be 
presented to the hoard of education. 

7. No change of textliooks used In Uie schools shall tske jilace except at the 
opening of a new si.’hooI year. 

8. Whenever in hfs opinion It la advifiable to build a new school or to make 
innt 5 >rlal nddltlons or alterations in an old school, he shall rejHirt to the board 
of e<lucatlon in connection with each reconiinendatloii the facts upon which he 
bases his opinion as to the advisability of building such new school or making 
such addiUouB or alterations. 

9. All recouinieudntions for appointment oi- reappointment of all regular 
teachers, special teachers, substitute teachers, suiiervisors, nod prlnclpala shall 
be made by the snjieiintendent to the board of education. No teacher, siieclal 
teacher, substitute teacher, su|»ervIsor. or principal will be api>oiiited or reap- 
IHdnted who Is not recommended by the superintendent, excepting by the unani- 
mous vote of the hoard of education. 

10. He shall, as far ns ])ractloable, either observe the actual tea chug of an 
applicant or have u i>er8onal Interview^ l>efore nominating Uie nfipllcaut for a 
position, 

11: He shall follow out the plan of rating teachers adopted by the honni of 
education, and*shnll In December of each year orally give each teacher his or 
her rating, when requested by Uie teacher to do so. 

12. He shall superintcud th^rganiwitlon of schools and the classlflcatlon of 
pupils, fix the time and prescribe the mode of all examlnaUons, make promo- 
tions whenever the interests of the pupils demand It, and may trnp^fer jioplts 
from one school to another, subject to the approval of the board of education. 

13. No change shall be made from the methods of promoUon and grading which 
prevail at any given time without first being agreed upon by the board of educa- 
tion. 

14. The buperlntendent may suspend ally pupil when In his judgment It seems 
bert to do sa If It becomes necessary to suspend a pupil for the second time < 
In any given school year, the pupil shall appear before the board of education 
at its next regular meeting following the suspension, when the conditions of his 
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reinstatement In tbe ecbool will be determined bf the board of edocatlon. A 
third Buq>>h8lon In anj given school year sbiill be equivalent to expulsion from 
the school fbr the remainder of the school year 

15. He shall regularly Inspect the mbiK)I buildings, grounds, apparatus, and 
furniture, and report to the board of education any defects in the same which 
may be likely to impair the health of the teachers and pupils or to Interfere 
with the eillclency of the tv'hools. 

16. 8uiM*rintemlent shall have general sui^rvlslon of all janitors em* 
s ployed hy the boaril.of education and shall reiwrt to the Iwiml of edueatton any 

neglect or failure on the part of «ild janitors to |.K*rform their duties. 

17. He shall have authority to dlsmlfw tbe BchiK>ls on stormy days with one 
session and make such temi>orHry arningeinetits relating to the schools as 
emergencies require. Such arrangements Khali be retorted to the bonni of edu- 
cation at Its next meeting. 

18. He may trnnafer teachers from one class to another In the same building 
or between different buildings whenever In his Judgment the Interests of the 
Bcbools denmm! It All such transfers to l>e reporteil to the Itoarxl of education 
at its next meeting. 

19. All matters requiring the action of tbe tmard of education shall he aub- 
mltted to It In the form of written or printed rei>orta. 

Though few of the rules and regulations expressly give the super- 
intendent power tt) nominnte tenohcrs, 72 jH?r cent of 1^27 su|>crin- 
tendents reporting say that they nominate teachei*s either to the 
board or to a teachers' committee. In several States, as Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and South Carolina, 00 per cent of the sui>erin- 
tendents reporting nominate teachers. 

Of the superintendents reporting 38 per cent are sometimes per- 
mitted to appoint teachers, but this is permitted as a rule only when 
a teacher is needed immediately. Boards sometimes authorize the 
superintendent to select a teacher, his selection to .be ratified at a 
. subsequent board meeting. Some few boanis permit the superin- 
tendent to select all the teachers, authorizing him to make the selec- 
/ tion and to report at a meeting of the board, so that the teachers 
selected may be formally elected. 

It has l>een argued that this places too much power in the hands of 
the superintendent. Those favoring the plan reply that if the super- 
intendent is employed as an educational Expert and held responsible 
for results, he should select all teachers. The tendency is undoubt- 
edly to give the superintendent more power in the selection of 
teachers. 

In most of the cities where the superintendent is empowered to 
select teachers, he is permitted to visit, ht the expense of the board, 
the schools taught by the applicants or the normal schools or col- 
leges the applicants are attending. In one city that has buDt up a 
most efficient corps of instructors the principal of the school, when- 
ever a vacancy occurs, visits the most promising of the applicants* 
and submits to the superintendent the names of the two whom he 
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considers best qualified. The superintendent then visits these two 
and makes his selection. 

In 64 per cent of the cities reporting, the superintendent recom- 
mends salaries paid teachers and others employed. The argument 
most (>ften advanced for this is that the superintendent, being a 
student of ediieaticuial administration, knows what salaries are paid 
in other cities and what salaries are necessary to -secure the best, 
and that if teachers are promoted on merit the superintendent is 
the only one who knows who should l>e promoted. 

Only 15 per cent of the «su|)orintendents reporting are permitted 
to dismiss employe^‘s temporarily or until the l)oarJ acts, provided 
the susjHnuled em|)loyee asks for a heniing. The question has Iween 
frtM]uently asked if the sui>erintendent is held responsible for results 
• and is given the power to nominate or even to select teachers, why 
should he not also l>e empowered to ret'ornmend their dismissal i 

Thirty-six per cent of the siij>erintendents are permitted to expend 
money without special authority. In alinast every instance si/ch 
ex|K‘ iditure is for absolutely neccvssary supplies and for amoi^nts 
usually not to exceed $'25, In a fe\v cities several hundred dollars 
are set aside hy the board so that the suf>erintendent may purcliase 
such things as he thinks necessary. 

SuperintendenLs in 24 per cent of (he cities teach; some but one 
period a day^, others the entire time. This is, as a rule, true only in 
(owns and cities under r>.(KK) population. Hut even in cities of this 
size it is plainly a waste of tno superintendent’s time and a loss of 
money to the city for the snpcrinteiuiont to (each regular classes. 
In n town of 3.500 population the board employs a suj)erintendent 
for $1,500 a year, ami rt'quircs him to tench six |>orio(is a day in the 
higli school. None of the high-school teachers receive more than 
$(UK) a year. It ihiglit Ihj asked wliy tlie school Imard should paiy 
$1K)0 extra for this one teacjier — for he can be classed as nothing 
more. He can not be called a supervisor, as he seldom has an 
opportunity of entering a teacher's class room, yet everyone of his 
teachers needs help. The educational loss in 4hat town can not be 
measured. 

One of the rules usually prescribed regarding the duties of a super- 
intendent is that he shall keej) himself informed of school conditions 
in other cities and be a student of educational problems. Of the 50 
sets of rules examined, only 2 expressly state that the expenses of 
the superintendent for visiting other cities and attending educatidpal 
meetings will be" paid by the school board. Of the 1,300 superin- 
tendents reporting, 43 per cent say that the school boards in their 
respective cities pay their expenses for visiting schools in other cities 
and for attending State and National education meetings. Some 
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cities appropriate several hundred dollars a year for traveling ex- 
penses, to be used as the superintendent thinks best 

It is generally agreed by superintendents that one of the best means 
of keeping linformed regarding school conditions is to s]>end several 
weeks’ each year visiting schools in other sections of the country. 
If a promising experiment has been worked out in a certain city, 
superintendents in other cities can judge of its value only by a visit 
and a thorough investigation. 

The superintendent who is acquainted with superintendents in 
other sections of the country has a great advantage pver the one who 
has but a narrow circle of acquaintances among the school men of the 
country. A superintendent in a New England town by conversing 
with a superintendent from the South or the West will be enabled 
to look at his school problems in a different light, and superintend- 
ents in the South or West will be equally benefited. 

It is evident that the only place where superintendents from dif- 
ferent sections of the country can meet and discuss school affairs is 
at national meetings. School boards are beginning to realize that 
their superintendents should attend these meetings. Many a super- 
intendent does not do so, as the expense is usually great. It is true 
that he would himself receive much benefit, but the school district 
receives much more from thie new ideas he brings home with him. 
The editor of the School Board Journal, writing on this point, says: 

Every school board shoald send its superintendent to educational conven- 
tions. ana should pay his expenses In full. If he does not believe In going, 
he should be ordered to go, not for the benefit which he personally may derive 
but for the value which the convention will have for the schools. 

We are certain that every school board which sends Its superintendent will 
be more than repaid for the time which he will spend away from his desk 
and the money outlay which will be necessitated for railroad fares and hotel 
expenses.* 


In 90 per cent of the cities reporting, the superintendent has the 
same control of the high school as of the elementary school. In a 
f^V instances in cities having a' supervisory principal instead of a 
legally empowered superintendent the elementary and high schools 
are Under separate management, the supervising principal having 
«ontrol of the elementary gra(^ and the high-school principal of 
the |ii^ school. Experience ha^ proved that the superintendent or 
Bupe^wising principal should have the same control of the high 
sohobl as of the elementary school. 

Ad, Alt rule, superintendents attend board meetings, btit about 5 per 
Report that they do not; and a few others that tKey attend when 
invitfedi The rules and regulations of many boards require the at- 
tendanoe of the superin tendent upon boar^ meetings and give him a 
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voice, but no vote. Several of the State laws also give the superin- 
tendent a seat in the board, but no vote* Comparatively few boards 
require the superintendent to attend committee meetings. A few 
rules say that he may attend if invited. There are three committees, 
at least, in which the superintendent sboidd have a seat and a voice- 
finance, instruction, and buildings and grounds. A school board can 
not well make its estimate* of yearly expenses without consulting the 
superintendent. Since matters of instruction come ^tirely within 
his province, he should be present at every meeting of the conunittee 
on instruction. .Though an architect may be epiployed, the superin- 
toident has certain definite notions of what kind of building are 
best adapted to school use, and should therefore attend meetings of 
the building committee. ^ ^ f 

Only 6 of the 50 rules "examined state that it is the duty of the 
superintendent to hear complaints of parents and others. It has been 
found that if some ^ne is not specifically designated to hear com- 
plaints, parents will go to some individual member of the board with 
their grievances. The Best plan seems to be to o*equire all persona 
with a grievance to submit their grievances to the superintendent 
or to the board. The school board of .Columbia, S. C., has tfie fol- 
lowing definite rule on this aijbject; « 

AU complaints or other communications from teachers or pupils, or from the 
parents or guardians of puplla, addrefBe^ to the board with reference to the 
conduct of the schools, must be forwarded through the sup^Intendent, whose 
duty It shall be to transOalt the same, with his comments, to the board at its 
next regular meeting, and the board wIU not receive or consider such communi- 
cations unless so transmitted. 

Of the 60 rules examined, only 3 require the superintendent to select 
textbooks. In practice, however, 966 of 1,327 superintendents report- 
hig say that textbooks are adopted on their recommendation. Most 
school boards are beginning to realize that few board members have 
had the training that would make them competent judges of a text- 
book. A business man could, no doubt, offer valuable suggestions on 
the selection of an arithmetic. He could tell whether the problems 
are problems that the merchant, the carpenter, or the banker is 
called upon to solve, but superintendents and teachers are the ones, 
to determine whether a text is properly arranged and graded. 

One of the rules of most school boards is tl^at the superintendent 
shall visit the whools as often as his other duties will permit The 
only other duties that should keep a superintendent from visiting 
clararooms. ^ : Preparing for; teachers’ meetings, visiting schools 
in other cities, preparing outlines and courses of study, preparing 
reports for the school hoq^rd, answering such correspondence as 
can not be answered by his secretary* interpreting statistics re- 
lating to retardation, etc. In brief, a superintend^t in a small dty 
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sdiool can, if he has clefical Astance, be out visit/ng the, schools at 
least two-thirds of his time. One of the complete teachers often 
make against a -superintendent is that he does ^ot visit their class- 
rooms often enough. Without doubt the best schools in the small 
^ cities are those where the superintendent keeps in touch with class- 
room work and aids his teachers in every possible way. It is true 
tha.t every superintendent should be more than a teacher of teachers, 
but it is doubtful whether there are many small city schools that do 
riot require a superintendent to help train the teachers and to keep 
them progressive even if they have had much professional training. 

A superintendent who performs the duties assigned him may be 
or he may not be eflScient. A superintendent 'who does nothing more 
than obey the rules laid down by a school board is a failure. There 
are many things not definitely assigned jilst as essential to efficient 
management and progress of a school system a^ those that are ex- 
pressed in definite rules and regulations. 

The following paragraphs treat briefly of some of the duties usu- 
ally tacitly assigned by board members and the community and some 
of the characteristics demanded by a board and community of their 
superintendent. It is generally agreed that any superintendent who 
can not meet these demands is unsuited to the position. 

One of the duties of a superintendent usually tacitly understood 
is that of keeping the community interested in its schools. The suc- 
cess of any school system has been found to depend largely upon 
public opinion. It is the history of schools everywhere that reforms 
can not be forced upon the people; that they must be educated to 
the necessity of having better schools. Ih many communities amply 
able to support open-air classes, kindergarten classes, etc., there are 
no such classes because the taxpayers do not know the value of these 
things. Health supervision would be introduced into more schools 
if thf people were made to see the need for ^t. Some communities 
have been slow in introducing drawing and manual training work 
becauM they are not informed as to its value. Several years ago a 
school board introduced the subject of drawing. Many of the tax- 
payers thought it a useless expenditure to employ a drawing super- 
visor, but the superintendent kept the matter before the people, and 
when he showed results all complaint ceased. 

In another city smne influential people had the board discharge 
the music teacher on the ground that if parents wanted their chil- 
^n taught music they should employ a private teacher. Only hard 
. Work on the part of tKe superintendent convinced the community of 
: the value of music in the schoola These are extreme cades, but they 

illustrate the necessity for the superintendent to keep his community 
inf ormed and interested. 
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In a certain city once noted for its backward schools, the sut^erin* 
tendent never looked outdde the four walls of his office except when' 
he visited the class rooms, which was seldom. He could not see 
beyond the routine of oflSce work. He did not run his school ;Jt rkn 
him around a beaten path, which grew deeper each year. When the 
clock struck four he went to his room to rest after the dull routine 
of the day. Whenever asked to address a public meeting he refused. 
Within a short time he had cut hknself off from the life of the city. 
His work ran along for several years without any advancement in 
the schools. People grumbled about their school tax, which was low. 
The cost per capita was much below the average per capita cost for 
small cities. Finally, several progressive citizens and one or two 
school board members began to inquire into the school system and to 
look about the country to see what other cities of the same size were 
doing for the schools. It is needless to say that the superintendent 
who had not mingled with the business and professional men of 
the city, who had not identified himself with the life of the com- 
munity, who had not tried to keep the p^ple -informed, was dismissed 
at the expiration of his term. 

His successor, by becoming acquainted with the people, by taking 
part in the life of the community, by becoming identified with the^ 
chamber of commerce, and by quietly calling the attention of all the 
people he met to the needs of the schools, soon aroused an interest 
among the taxpayers to such an extent that the tax rate was almost 
doubled within three years. There was not as much grumbling as 
there had been when the rate was low. The superintendent touched 
the pride of the people by showing them that neighboring towns were ^ 
.spending more pe? pupil for their schools. ^ 

Progressive school boards are now demanding' that the superin- 
tendent keep the people informed of school conditions, that he inform 
the public by carefully compiled data whether the schools are^ turn- 
ing out a good product, whether they are doing this most economi- 
cally, and whether they could still turn out a better product with * 
an increased school budget. 

One school system, that has been liberally supported, has secured 
its support because the superintendent reports to the people in a busi- 
ness-like way actual conditions — the shortcomings and the prog[ress 
of the schools. In one of his reports, he says: 

Tbe Bchools belong to the people ; the policy under which they are admlnia- 
tereu Is the people's policy. If the ^people suia>ort their schools and their ser- 
vants In administering them. Whether the people will support any given policy 
Is a question that the people are called upon constantly to decide; the decision 
of the question the people can not avoid. That the people may decide IntdU- 
gently this most Important of all local public questions, they have a ri^t to J 
know. It Is their duty to demand, aU the essential facts concerning the school 
policy and Its administration. 
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One of th^ great problems in school administration is that of run- 
ning the schools economically, not on a less tax rate, but with the 
purpose of obtaining the greatest possible efficiency from the funds 
in hand. A business manager or a board may know more than a 
superintendent about purchasing janitor supplies and repairing 
buildings economically, but the superintendent should know what 
instruction to buy, how much and in what subjects, how many pupils 
to be aligned a teacher, how many supervisors to be employed, how 
many daily recitations a high-school teacher should conduct, and 
how many hours a high-school f^pil should carry. All these involve 
the expenditure of money. In fact a superintendent must be held 
lesponsible for the expenditure of at least 60 or 70 per cent of the 
operating expenses of a school system. 

A superintendent who wishes to make the best use of the fxuids 
appropriated for instruction must determine whether the city can 
^^ord to have 25 high-school pupils in a division while each of the 
^^ade teachers has classes of 50 or 60 pupils. He must decide how 
much the annual cost will be reduced with 30 instead, of 25 in a divi- 
sion. In a high school enrolling 600 students three fewer teachers 
will be required with 30 pupils in a division than with 25, or there 
will be a saving of $3,000 a year. Is a superintendent justified in 
spending $3,000 a year additional simply because he thinks better 
work can be done with 25 than with 30 pupils in a class? No doubt 
better work can be done, but the question is, how should the $3,000 
be used ? If there is only a certain amount of money available and 
if the lower grades are crowded, there is but one answer. 

If the cost per capita is low, the fact should be shown. Statistics 
regarding cost per pupil in 40 or 50 cities can be easily estimated 
from the fiscal statistics in Volume II of the Report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education. Does the cost per pupil fall 
below the noedian? If so, why? The public should be required to 
answer this. If the cost falls above the median^ what then? The • 
superintendent must show -that the schools under his supervision 
are turning out an efficient product and that to decrease the cost per 
capita would handicap the work of the schools. Among the points 
that have been discussed in one or two reports are : U What are 
the schools trying to do? 2. Are they doing what they are trying ^ 
to 3. Do you 'kpprove their policy? 4. Is their policy carried 
outwonomically ? 5. Are they administered efficiently? 6. Can the 
^ Hty afford to continue the present policy? 7. Can the city afford 
not to continue it ? A school board that requires its superintendents 
to set forth facts on these and other essential points commands the 
respect of the public and secures their cooperation more easily than 
those boards that do not require the superintendent to make a clear- 
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cut analysis of school conditions for the stockholders of the school 
corporation — the taxpayers. 

In a small city a superintendent can not be totally oblivious to 
the finan(|ial phase. If he is, he will soon bring his board to bank- 
ruptcy, or as only so much money is available for the schools in any 
city, he will not secure the best results from the funds appropriated. 

To illustrate further why the superintendent should make a study 
of relative values: How many recitations a week should a high- 
school pupil carry? Most schools require 20; a few require more. 
If 20 recitations a week are better for a pupil than 25, there is not 
only an educational loss, but a great financial one in those schools 
requiring the latter number. In a high school of 300 students recit- 
ing 25 times a week in divisions of 25 pupils each, it will require two 
more teachers, or an addition of approximately $2,000 to th^ cost of ^ 
instruction. 

Several years ago the number of recitations in the high school of 
Newton, Mass., was reduced to 17 a week, thus saving $4,000 a year. 
In making a study of the educational gains and losses the superin- 
tendent of the Newton schools says that, while no definite or even 
reliable answer can be found in mere opinion, the opinions of the 
principals and heads of departments were about equally divided for 
and against, with a slight tendency, on the whole, to favor the plan 
of 17 hours a week. If 17 recitations a week produce as good results, 
it is evident that there is a great financial waste in many schools. 

What will be the educational loss if a high-school teadier instructs 
six classes a day instead of five? What will be the financial gain? 
With six recitations a day instead of five there will be a saving of 
approximately $3,000 in a high school enrolling 600 pupils. Could 
that $3,000 be used so that there would be better educational results 
than*can be secured by having a teacher instruct but five classes a 
[ day ? The question for the superintendent to determine is, however, 
i w^hich is best with the funds on hand. 

A board endeavoring to determine the efl&ciency of a superintendent 
should ascertain whether he makes a study of relative values or 
whether he makes a “ hobby ” of certain work, recommending the 
appropriation of funds for this irrespective of the needs of other 
work. The high school may be overemphasi^ifed in comparison with 
the grades, or it may be the reverse. Not that too much attention 
can be^given to either, but that relatively too much attention may 
be givefi to the one at the expense of the other when, only a certain 
amount of money is available. * 

Another test of a superintendent^s^efficiency is whether he is gain- 
) ing the respect of pupils, parents, and teachers. A new superin- 
tendent hiay for some rea^n not have due respect shown him at the . 
beginning of his term, esp^ially in a city where it is necessary to 
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reforms, but eyen then, if he is the man tp make the reforms, he 
will finally secure ,the cooperation of people in the community. The 
school board in a certain city, becoming convinced that their schools 
were the poorest in the county, engaged a new superintendent, after 
much opposition from some politicians with whom the former super- 
intendent had bpen closely associated. The board, not washing the 
new superintendent to be hampered, elected him for a term of four 
years, telling him, that they were leaving it to him to improve the 
schools. They told him' that there would be much opposition to his 
trying new policies; that he would no doubt find it necessary to 
recommend the dismissal of some teachers with influential friends; 
and that he would have to establish law and order in several of the 
ward buildings. 

At first he made many enemies, but before his term had expired 
he had convinced the people that he had pursued the right course. 
This incident is mentioned to show that because a superintendents 
policies are not at first appreciated by the people is not n necessary 
reason for oonsidering him a failure in that community. To be suc- 
cessful he must, however, within a reasonable time, secure their con- 
fidence and cooperation. 


Whether the superintendent administers liis affairs in an' orderly 
,way is on© of the criteria by^hich board members often judge him. 
There are superintendents who possess a thorough knowledge of 
methods of teaching and who are well grounded in the principles of 
school administration, yet who do hot manage their affairs»€o as to 
make eyery minute count It must be remarked in this connection, 
however, that a superint ndent may "plan a day’s work with the 
utmost care and then have all his plans upset by something that 
demands his immediate attention. ^ He may even have promised to do 
a certain thing at a certain time, but other duties of greater and more 
pressing importance compel him to change plans and cancel engage- 
ments. The test should be whether the superintendent attends at 
once to tht>se things demanding immediate attention and is able to 
discriminate between the fundamental and the trivial. ^ 

^*^or a superintendent to administer his affairs in an orderly way 
he must have a good memory not only for large affairs U&t for details. 
A superintendent who possessed splendid ideals and who remembered 
only the lai;ge outlines of his work failed as a superintendent, be- 
cause he did not remember details. He would meet a group of teach- 
ers and tell them something he Wanted done. A week latfer he would 
give other orders, forgetting what he had previously said. The 
school board would instruct him to investigate certain matters. He 
would proceed with admirable spirit, but would forget some heces- 
sary detail. The teachers complained that they never knew what 
expected of them, because he issued so many contradictory orders. 
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Though a truthful man, this superintendent was accused of false* 
hood, because he did not remember promises made. School boards, 
aS a rule, do not condemn a superintendent if he does not remember 
all the details connected with the administration of schools, but tliey 
do efxpect him to have in mind sufficient detail to fill in the larger 
outlines of his work. 

In a few instances board members have been known to refuse to 
help reelect a superintendent w ho has not agreed .with them on cer- 
tain points. This in itself is no valid reason for not reelecting ‘a 
superintendent unless the superintendent has made the issue a^ per- 

nal and not a professional matter. In some instances board mem- 
l)ers themselves make the issue a personal matter. Among pro- 
gressive school boards all questions relating to school work discussed 
by board 010011)01*8 w ith the superintendent are considered on a pro- 
fessional and not a personal basis. The personal element is elimi- 
nated. WTiere this is done the schools are undoubtedly better. A 
school-board member in a city that has good schools, speaking of 
the su])erintendent, said that he did not like the man personally, but 
that he would vote for his reelection, because he considered him a 
most excellent superintendent. Another board member in a city 
where the schools a^ below average said of tlie superintendent: “I 
laiow’ that he is not securing the best results, but I like him. He is a 
good fellow, so 1 am in favor of his reelection.’’ The one board 
member eliminated the personal element and considered the welfare 
of the schools; the other could not rise to this higher plane. 

One of the great»tests of a superintendent’s efficiency is his ability 
to select good teachers. If he wdll nominate any teacher because she 
is suggested by influential friends, he thereby demonstrates that he is 
qn fitted for his position. If he makes careful inquiry regarding each 
apphcant from people who really know ^methlng of the applicant’s 
ability as a teacher, and then makes his nbminations irrespective of ^ 
religion, politics, or residence, the board usually feels somewhat as- 
sured that every effort has been made to secure the best teacher for 
the position. ’ ' , 

Another test is whether the superintendent has the ability to in* 
spire his teachers with high ideals and tp help them solve class- 
roiHn problems. No matter how carefully a superintendent selects 
teachers, most of them will need help. In a small city some will be 
just out of normal school, and though they have been well ^trained 
will need to be a<I}ii^d to real conditions, while others may have had 
experience in a country school without much supervision. All these 
must be helped, and if many fail, provided due care has been Exer- 
cised in their selection, it is evident that the superintendent has not 
been doing his duty. If many pupils pf nornaal ability , and well 
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prepared for the grade fail under a teacher, suspicion is not wanting 
that the teaching has been poor; so if many teachers fail, suspicion 
points toward the superintendent He should be asked to explain 
I why the teachers are failing. 

' The superintendents who do not visit classrooms with the thought 
of helping teachers by means of fran^ talks and constructive critl^ 
cisrn are doing but little to help improve their teachers. A more 
office superintendent can do little to improve his teachers. His prin- 
cipals may render much assistance, but in a small city the superin- 
tendent must himself make a first-hand diagnosis of the case, 

In a certain city the school machinery as outlined on paper is per- 
fect In practice many of the purely administrative problems have 
been solved, but the superintendent knows little of wliat the teachers 
are doing and of their methods of instruction. On the whole, the 
teaching in that city is poor. '{he. very object of the schools is de- 
,feated because the superintendent makes little effort to help his 
teachers, and many of them need much help. 

In another city that pays its teachers considerably less, the teach- 
ing is much better. The superintendent in this city realizes that it is 
his duty to help the teachers by visits, teachers’ meetings, and private 
conferences. He turns all tlie details of office work, such as account- 
» ing for supplie^||\;er to a competent clerk and devotes most of his 
time to improving classroom instruction. 

' Although superintendents in the past have not been judged to any 
great extent by the attitude they take toward a scientific study of 
education, school board members, if they are practical business men, 
will^oon begin to ask whether the superintendent kuoVs what ad- 
vancement teachers are making, whether he knows what teachers are 
succeeding and what are not. In other words, school boards must 
begin to ask superintendents to show, more definitely than they have 
been showing, what the results are and w^hat the children have 
achieved. ' 'The old idea of judging the work of teachers by mere 
opinion is passing aw^ay. More definite meagurements must be used. 
The practical school board member should not rest content until 
he knows 'that the superintendent is at least attempting to learn how 
to measure the efficiency of his schools. 

Does the superintendent have the power of leadership or does he 
shape his policies to suit the opinions of some few influential citizens 
or board members? This is a question school boards are beginning 
to ask. The superintendent no longer be considered a mere 
figurehead. He must formulate policies, present them to the board, 
and, if necessary, fight for their adoption. No school board member 
should condemn a superintendent for making a strong appeal for cer- 
' tain policies ; rather he should admire him. This does not mean that 
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a superintendent who is always fighting for some^ reform is to be 
regarded as a successful superintendent School boards are coming 
to realize that, as a rule, the superintendent who accomplishes the 
most, who places the schools on a soun(J foundation, is one who makes 
reforms slowly, one who tests each step so that there can be no 
retreat, or, if there is a retreat, utilizes it to secure a better point of 
attack. 

Only occasionally are conditions so bad when a new superintendent 
takes charge of a school system that radical reforms are necessary. 
Any radical reform upsets the whole school system and often results 
disastrously, while a steady hammering attack extending over a 
longer period of time accomplishes more. After a radical reform 
there is generally a reaction Reaction is not likely to, follow a sanely 
conservative reform. 

One question many board members ask is whether the superin- 
tendent is a man of ideals. Does he see the big things or only the 
petty affairs? Has he vision? Is he planning big things for the 
school for next>y^aFl5i;t<l next? Many school boards realize that 
n superintendent who can not or does not do this can never hope to 
advance the schools of his city beyond their present condition. 

That many school-board members in different sections of the coun- 
try are alive to the essential qualifications of a superintendent may 
be seen by the following extracts from letters received by the Bureau 
of Education from presidents of school boards: 

The arst and last quail Ocatlon of a school Buperintendent Is administrative 
ability. This Involves character, scholarship, tact, and sympathy with the work 
of both teachers and students under him. 

As regards our system or method of determining whether or not our super- 
intendent Is doing effective work, we take Into consideration a great many 
things. First, his ability to orgnhlze; second, his ability to command the re- 
spect of his teachers and formulate jrfans whereby teachers will work together; 
third, to be able to judge teachers to such an extent that he can tell whether 
or not they are obtaining results and whether or not they are capable of ob- 
taining results. To be posted on all up-to-date methods of teaching; In fact, 
to have the ability to manage a school the sam'e as a business man Is able to 
manage a business. We get a full report from h|m once a month of all details 
pertaining to the school, such as average marks ofi>upilB on their lessons in 
each grade and In the high school, average attendance and tardiness, results 
teachers are obtaining, the good' and bad qualities of each teacher ; In fact, a 
complete report of the progress, of the schools;. From these reports and from 
suggestlojM advanced by the superintendent and general restilts we are able 
to Judge not only the efficiency of the superintendent but of the entire schbol 
system. In passing on the efficiency of the superintendent we consider first 
his ability to organize, then to be able to put enthusiasm Into the teachers and 
school spirit Into the pupils. We place all responsibility on our superintendent 
and make him accountoMe to us for iresults. 
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We have no abatract or formulated atandarda by which we judge and de< 
termlne whether our superintendent is performing the most effective work or 
not, but among the important matters to be considered are: How he looks after 
i the flnanoee of the district — whether wise or prodigal in recommending ex- 

r pendlture; what his methods are in determining the quBUflcatlons of his 

! teachers and the quality of their work; whether he keeps abreast of the times 

and in touch with the most advanced thought lu education; his wiadom in 
making re^mmemlations; whether his plans are carefully formulated after an 
analysis of the situation nm^ our nm1s. and the wisdom with which he has 
worked out suck plans and recommendations. 

In this connection I may be pardoned for fmylng that our superintendent 
by his quallfloatlons for every department of the work has shown himself to 

be a leader and has relieved the board of much of the work that often falls 

to them by reason of a luck of leadership. We do not place business qualifica- 
tions as the first easeutial, but we deem it a matter of great liuix>rtnnce, 
and we expect our siii)eriiitendeut In a small city of this kind to tlH>ronghly 
‘ systematlxe the budget and the exj>endlture8 in every department of the school 
system. We expect him always to be ullve to the character of' his teachers 
and their qualifloatlons to do their work. lu order that he may do this, we 
s^ul him to educational conventions and meetings and authorize him to go 
wherever It may be necessary to examine into the qualifications of applicants 
or pro8i)ectlve teachers, and exjxx’t him also to be on the lookout for the very 
best teachers that he can find. Another thing that w*e have fetund In oiir 
8ni>erluteudeut that w^e dt^m a mark of snix^rior qnnllficatlon is that every 
forward step that has ever been nHH>unncmietl by him to ns lias been thor- 
oughly aJid oarefully considered before we have been advised to take It. We 
ghe him full authority to nominate tejichers. No teacher can be hiretl without 
his recommendation. We hold him responsible for results and for nominating 
teachers uiK>n merit, wjtbout reference to any other consideration, with au eye 
solely to the public good aud the efildency of the schools. 

Of course, one of the mutters of paramount im{)ortanoe la that he should 
exercise close and intelligent supervision of the work In the various departments 
and keep In touch with and know what every teacher is doing. 

We select a man of former experlent^e and of excellent standing from where 
he came. We keep in constant touch with him. He advises and counsels with 
th^ president and othef’^members of the board In all matters of !ini>ortauce 
pertaining to the business end of the system, jjnd also in regard to many of 
the details of the daily routine. Through the president he calls the board 
together whenever he desires action. He visits the school dally and confers 
and counsels with the teachers and has teachers* meetings we^^kly. He makes 
a full and complete annual report as to the work of the separate schools and os 
to the standing and competency of each teacher and points out their strong 
and their weak point's. He points out In bis unnunl report such changes and 
progressive plans as seem to him to be esseutiul and necessary. 


TENURE. 


A longer tenure for superintendents would undoubtedly tend to 
improve the ^hools. Comparatively few of the cities having be- 
tween 4,000 and 26,000 population listed in the educational directory 
of the United States Bureau of Education elect their superintend- 
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• ents for a term of more than one year. Only 27 superintendents in 
I cities of this size have been given 'indefinite tenure. It is evident 
that no superintendent, however keen his insight into school con- 
' ditions,.can do much constructive work the first year of his term. It 
[ usually takes a new superintendent a year to get his bearings, and 
at least three more to work out any reforms that he may wish to 
institute. To ask a man to show results in a year is asking the im- 
possible, A years trial proves little either for pr against a super- 
intendent, Tlie minimum term should be three years. 

Frequent change in §ui>erintendents is one of the’great evils in 
small .cities. During the two years 1911—1913 there were in cities 
of between 4,000 and 25,000 population 348 changes of superintend- 
ents, an average of li4, or 13 per cent a year, tf statistics were 
available, for the large group of towns between 2,500 and 4,000 
population, the per cent would be greater—probably more than 
double. Of 1,202 superintendents in cities having between 4,000 
and 25,000 population reporting, 567 have been in their present 
position less than 5 years, 380 from 5 to 10 years, and only 255 mo^ 
than 10 years. 

Frequent changes can not be attributed entirely to short t«rms 
of office, but largely to the fact that low salarioii cause many super- 
intendents to leave the profession and others to move on to posi- 
tions paying larger salaries. 

SALARIES. 

The folloywing tables present the range of salaries paid superin- 
tendents in cities of less than 25,000 population and the average 
salary pa^4 each State and in each group of States: 


Raivoe in Salaries of Superintendents, 101.V14. 


IN CITISS or 4JOOO 

TO 10,090 POPULATION 

IN CITIES 

OF 10,000 

TO'M^OOO population. 

$400 



Cities. ■ 



CIUm. 

to 

$900-., 

3 

»1,200 to $1,500. 

3 

, 901 

to 

1,200.. 

23 

1.501 U) 

1, fiOO 


1,201 

to 

1,500.. 

130 

l.SOl to 

2. 100. 

52 

1,501 

to 

1,800__. 

260 

2,101 to 

2, 400. 

89 

1, 801 

to 

2,100... 

215 

2. 401 to 

2, 700 

70 

2, 101 

to 

2, 400... 

120 

2.701 W 

3,0f.0 


2,401 

to 

2, 700... 

51 

3,001 to 

3,300. 

6 

2, 701 

to 

3, 000... 

... 21 ^ 

8,301 to 

3,600- 

12 

8.001 

to 

3, 300... 

0 

s,6br to 

4,000. 


8,301 

to 

3, 600-. 

6 

4,001 to 

6,000. 

1, 6 

8.001 

to 4,600._. 
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AVISOS Sal^bt of SupEttUfTENDEirTa Ilf Towns or 4,000 to lO.OOO Poptn-\noif— 
Numbkb or Towns UrJDBTiwo in 101^14. 


Towni 
Atmv* rfporl- 
nUry, io(. 




Towns 
rei>orT- 
nlary, fny. 


Arixona 

2,450 

5 

New Umnpsbire . . . . . 

1.0t)8 





Arknnsns 

1.051) 

6 

New Jersev 

. 2.251 

32 

CnUfomla 

2.408 

21 

New Mexlct) 

- 2.i:i;i 

3 

Colorado 

- - i!,202 

12 

New York— 

- 1.904 

. 41 

Oonnpcticut 

1,852 

22 

North Carolina. 

. 1,031 

. 19 

Florida 

1AS3 

3 

North Dakota 

2.2<X) 

W 

G<H>rg!a 

1.835 

17 

Ohio 

. 

•"‘‘I 

Idaho 

ZM3 

5 

OklahoiTia 

. i,9a*t 

12* 

Illinois 

1.81)0 

67 

Oregon 

2.007 

i:t 

Indiana 

i.ivn 

37 

Pennsylvania . 

_ MJ75 

101 

Iowa 

1.820 

19 

Rhode Island i. 

- 1.400 

8 

Kaivuis 

i.s:w 

18 

South Carolina 

. 1.094 

12 

Kentucky 

1.780 

10 

South Dakota. 

. 2.250 

4 

Louishma 

1.600 

8 

Tennessee 

. 1 .000 

10 

Maine 

1,047 

18 

Texas ... 

. 1.932 

3t) 

Miiryland 

1.G75 

4 

rtah 

- i.Stki 

3 

MaKAachusotts . . 

l.i»03 

04 

\ ermont 

- 1.T.S5 

7 

Michigan 

i.o-.n 

35 

Virginia . . . • . 

1.492 

8 

Minnesota 

2.484 

19 

WaahlnpttMi 

2.141 

1<» 

Mlstisaii^pl 

2.013 

9 

West Virginia 

1.9.85 

7 

Missouri 

1.735 

27 

WistNDnRln .. .. 

_ 2.024 

25 

Montana 


6 

Wyoming 

- 2.000 

3 

Nebraska 

2,063 

11 




Avkraoe Salaby 

Paid to StT»EBiNTxNDKNTS IN Towns or 10.000 to 25.000 Popi - 

LATIOK— NI'MBEB OF TOWNS RePOBTINO IN 1013-14. 




Towni 



Towns 


AT*r«f» report 
lal&ry. mx. 


Avcmge 

salary. 

reporl- 

Inft. 

Alabama 

12.233 

3 

Minnesota 

?2. 040 

5 

Arixona 

: . 3. 250 

2 

Mississippi . ... . . _ 

2.515 

5 

Arkansas 

- 2. 437 

4 

Missouri .... — , 

2. 120 

' 6 

Collfornln 

2. t)»0 

' 13 

Montana 

3. 180 

5 

Colorado 

2. 500 

1 

! Nebraska 

2,100 

1 

Connecticut 

2. 609 

11 

Nevada 

3,000 

1 

Florida 

2, 109 

1 

New Hampshire. 

1,930 

6 

Georgia— 

2.470 

5 

New Jersey 

. 3,097 

. Ifl 

Idaho 

4, 000 

1 

New Mexico . 

2,250 

1 

nilnois.. 

2, 677 

20 

New Yot*k ... _ 

2,487 

27 

Indiana 

2, 677 

18 

North Carolina 

2,260 

4 

Iowa 

2.344 

-9 

North Dakota . 

3,600 

2 

Kansas . 

2,337 

8 

Ohio 

2, 478 

2B 

Kentucky 

2,260 

4 

Oklahoma 

2.126 

6 

LoulalauA 

1,900 

2 

Oregon 

2, 400 

1 

Maine 

2,000 

6 

Pennsylvania 

2, 199 

40 

Maryland 

2,200 

8 

Rhode ^sland - 

1.960 

2 

Massachusetts—- 

- 2.360 

29 

South Carolina. _ 

- 2,200 

1 

Michigan 

2. S63 

14 

South Dakota 

3.000 

2 
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Ave*ao« Salary Paid to Supbhintendewts in Towns op 10,000 to 25,000 Popu- 
lation— Number or Towns Reportino in 1913-14— Coniinuod. 


Towni 
Avfvmitt report- 
■Uary. 

Tennessoo $2, lOO 

Tpias 2,422 

Vermont 2, 200 

Virginia 


in*. 

1 

n 

3 


Washington 

\Ve»l Virginia 

WlstNinslu 2,407 

Wyoming 2,400 


Towns 
A^rrmfs rsport- 
s&lsrt . 

12. IKK) 

2.287 


Ing. 

0 

4 

10 

1 


PRINCIPALS, 

A problem especially difficult of solution in a small cit_v is that of 
securing supervision so as ijot to make tlie cost of sui>e‘rvision too 
high in proportion to that of instruction. As a rule most of the 
smaller cities have grade buildings of from 4 to 1-2 rooms each.'% 
there are six buildings of 10 rooms each, and if there is a super- 
Nisory principal in charge, of each, the cost of such supervision to 
lie effective would he about $6,000 a year, while the cost of imstruc- 
t ion would lie approximately $30,000. I f to the $6,000 is added fl,000 
for salaries paid the superintendent and special teachers, the total 
cost of sui>ervision would be $10,000, or one-third of the amount ex- 
pended for instruction. It would seem in this hypothetical case 
that to<i much is spent on the supervisory force in comparison to the 
amount spent for teaching. 

The usual plans of securing supervision in small cities are: 

1. A supervising principal for each building. 2. Departmental 
teaching in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, the principal lieing 
free at certain periods of the day for routine work and supervision. 
3. A suhstitute teacher to relieve the principals of teaching for a day 
or a half day each week. 4. A principal to supervise three or four 
buildings, with a head teacher in each. 5. A primary and a grammar 
grade supervisor for the entire city and a head 'teacher in each 
huilding- 

The plan of dividing a city into districts and of placing a super- 
visor over each effects a saving and at the same time secures effi- 
cient supervision. Six ^de buildings of 10 rooms each could be 
placed under the supervision of two principals at a salary of $1,500 
a year each. The Ixmrd would then save $3,000 with which to pay 
$600 extra to the six head tedchers in each of the six buildings and 
still have $2^400 with which to increase salaries and retain the best 
teachers. If a prunary and a grammar grade supervisor were «n- 
ployed at ^1,600 a year each, the same amount could be saved and 
without doubt more effective supervision could be secured than under 
the plan of having a supervisor for each building. As a rule prin- 
cipals in a smaU city have made but little study of methods of super- 
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viflioii. Often the position of supervising principal is given to a 
teacher of some years^ experience who has no ability TVhatever as 
a supervisor. In many schools the supervising principal’s time is 
taken up with minor affairs that could be just its well attended to 
before and after school hours by a competent teaching principal or 
by a 'principal who is relieved of teaching duties an hour or two a 
day, or a day a week. 

An excessive number of supervisors tends to kill initiative on the 
part of teachers and to help make school machinery heavy running. 
In a city having 7 supervisory principals for 70 elementary teachers 
there are, including the superintendent, a supervisor of music and one 
of drawing, 9 supervisors for these 70 teachers— a supervisor for 
every 8 teachera 

^t is a question whether a superintendent who has fewer than 
40 or 50 teachers needs much assistance in supervision except in the 
^called special subjects, provided he has sufficient clerical help to 
’ „ relieve him of the details of office work. 

The matter of the numbef of supervising principals must, however, 
be xletermined largely by conditions in each city. If discipline is 
difficult, or if the teachers.are inexperienced, more supervision will be 
required. In a city where few changes in the teaching force occur, 
fewer supervising principals are needed. 

In the city of A , near a Ifirge city that pays larger salaries, 

about 26 per cent of the teachers each year are new, many of them 
with but little experience. In such cases much supervision is nttedSd. 
This point can, however, be rai^d : If part of the*f unds paid super- 
visors were directed to teachers’ salaries, would there be as many 
resignations and as many new teachers each year who need super- 
. vision? 

Building principals, even if not required to supervise, need not 
teach a regular class. In every eight-room building there are enough 
retarded pupils to keep one teacher busy. This work could 
assigned to the principd. / 

Of^ a pupil is retarded in but one subject. He could be coached 
. by the principal in t)iis and recite with his class in the other sub- 
jects. 

In^the small «city where there is no playground supervision, the 
pipncipal could give part of bis or her time to supervising play- 
grounds. Since home and sdiool gardening demands a supervisor, 
the principal could supervise this work. 

Ne^ly all high-school principoiB are required to teach a few Jjpiira 
' ea^ dsiy. I^me are required to teach all the time. la a city wbe; 
tb6bigb‘Schooi*enrollment is not more than 100 it is doubtful wheth^ 
a high-schpol principBl as such is necessary, since the superintendent 
. ^ ol achoola vety weU look after all big^-school matters. In several 
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cities where the high-school enrolhhent is lees.than 100 or 150, and 
where <mly 20 or 25 grade and high-s^ool teachers ai^employed^ 
a teacher is selec^ to have charge of the high school, in addition 
<;o regular teaching duties. 

In cities employing more than 80 or 40 grade and high-school 
teachers, and where the high-school enrollment exceeds 150, a high- 
school principal should not be required to teach every period in the 
day. He should have the first period in the morning se^on and the 
first period in the afternoon sessioh free. It is doubtful whether 
there are many cities of less than 25,000 population where the high- 
school enrollment is sufficiently large to justify a board in rdieving 
the high-school principal of all teaching. . 


- An examination of the rules and regulations of a number of school 
boards reveals the following duties required of building principals : 

1. Be subject to tbe supervision of the city superintendent 

2. Maintain order on the school grounds and adjoining streets and In tbe balja 

а. Give all necessary assistance In matters of discipline to subordinate teachers. 

4. Supervise ?^ork 'of teachers under direction of the superlntendeiit 

5. Visit each room In the respective building as often as other duties will allow. 

б. Advise and direct teachers In relation to the course of study, suggest Im- 

provements In methods of classroom management, and see that the course 
of study la Intefilgently pursued. ^ 

7% Make such reports to the superintendent as be may requl^ 

8. examine all cases of discipline reported to them by the teachers, or brought 

to their notlep by other means, and take such action as may be deemed 
expedient. 

9. Assist In conducting examinations glved pupils by the superintendent In all 

grades examined In the respective bulldlnga Inspect papers after they 
have been marked by teachers. 

10. Hold teachers' meeting^ to discuss problems relating especially to the schools • 
' In their respective buildings. ^ 

11. Remain a specified time In their office after school bonrs. 

12. Assign all new pupils to'the grade to which they properly belong. 

18. Examine all excuses for tardiness and absmee. 

14. Supervise Janitorial work. 


In most cities between 5,000 and 30,000 population it is customary 
to employ a supervisor of musio; in many mties, a supervwr of [ 
drawing; affd in some few, a supervisor of penmanship. .^Theae 
supervisors are, however, in many instances npthing more than j 

erant or special'teaohera By tepohing'a class once a week or onee w 
every two weeks tliey can aopomplish but little without the assistance 
of the iegular tescl^« ^ The w<»rk in the so-caUed iqiecial s^^ / ;j 


DUTIES. 


SPECIAL SUPERVISORS. 


4017 ' 


dbnbt b6>mu(^ improve in many of file smaU€ar cities if 
tiie sttpervisors did more supervispg and r^uired more teaching on 
the part of the regular clasBnK>m ^cher, who in the end is the one 
who should be hold responsible for results. If the grammar grades 
are organized on a departmental plan, the need of supervision is less- 
ened, since music, drawing, etc., can be assigned to teachers specially 
^ ^ skilled in these subjects. Ip several* of the smaller cities a plan has 

been devised whereby pupils from the first-grade up recite all regular 
subjects, as arithmetic, history, and ^feography to one teacher, and 
report to s|)ecial teachers in other rooms for music, drawing, physical 
training, etc. « 

The following duties are usually required of 'supervisors in the 
special subjects: 

1. Be subject to the direction and sapervlslon of superintendent 

2. Prepare plhns or outlines of the work to he done In their respective depart- 

ments, and see that the plans are fbUowed. 

& Give instruction upon special work to such teachers as for the time being 
' ^ need help* 

4 . Have a regular program which shall designate the day and hour of tlie 
periodic visit to each'classroora. This order not to be varied or set aside 
without consent of the superintendent- 


, * TEACHERS. 

** QJUALIFICATION.* • 

As a rule high-school teachers should be college graduates, and 
they should have had some professional training. In practice, 69 
per cent of the school boards in 1,311 cities require high-school 
tethers U> be college graduates. In some of the smallest of these 
cities salaries are so low that it is practically impossible to secure' 
teachers who have spent four years in college. There are few boards, 
however^ that do not require theip high-school teachers to be normal- 
school graduates* Occasionally a teacher, by her own efforts in 
private study, has acquired an academic and a professional educa- 
tion equal to that of a college or a normal graduate, but such teach- 
ers are few. Fifty-five per cent of the school boards will en^ploy 
college graduates without experience. This is true especially of 
inhools m cities under 10,000 populatioBi The general practice is 
fdr^young college graduates to secure positions in high schools in 
ifiti 10,000 population, where they teadi for a few years and 

secure pc^sitions in cities thirt; pay larger salaries. 

‘ scheols in the miU' towns Wid dties near larger 

the teaching (^rps changes entirely 
one city of 12^000 population, located tshbin 
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40 miles of a large city and its wealthy suburbs, 12 of the 16 high- 
school teachers have found better positions in the larger city or in 
its suburbs within the past three years. It is evident that the only 
remedy for such wholesale changes is higher salaries! The smaller 
cities located at some distance from those paying higher salaries are 
not so much affected. ^ ^ 

Only 36 per cent of the cities reporting require the teachere in the 
elementary schools to be normal graduates, and, wljere a normal 
dif)loma is not required, only 48 per cent require a high-school, 
diploma.* Fourteen per cent will employ high-school graduates ^ 
without experience. 

One .reawn given by superintendents for not employing normal • 
graduates is that the normal schools do not prepare enough teachers. 
On-the^^er hand, it has been* pointed out that those cities which 
demand normal-trained telphers experience but little diflSculty in 
securing- teachers. They are, however, usually coiiYpelled to offer • 
more salary. It would seem that if salaries are made high enough ' 
the problem of securing normal-trained teachers would be solved. 

PROMOTION. 

Boards of education everywhere are desirous that teachers in their 
xmploy shall continue to improve, and they have usually included in 
their rules and regulations that the superintendent shall hold teach- 
ers’ meetings, for the purpose of instructing the teachers ia regard to 
methods of instruction. Some school Boards have discovered that a 
salary schedule based upon additional preparation ,and upon ment^ 
rather than upon experience, is an excellent means of in^proving a 
corps of teachers. 

It is a well-known fact that promotion on experience alone does 
not alw^s reward -the ^teachers who are making the most improve- 
ment, and that this method does not tend to call forth the best effort 
on the part of teachers. It may, howevpr, help retain teachers in 
service for a greater number off years, and should, up to a certain 
point, be a factor in salary schedules. Such authorities as Strayer 
and Thorndike say that in formal salary schedules the premiums* 
usually given are too low for education and too high relatively for ^ 
experience jn teaching. ' * - 

Dr, Merriman, in a study of the^ illation between experience and 
teaching, concludes:^ 

It must be said* theoi hi answer -to the relation between eznerience and 
teaching efliclency, that beyond the first yeax ot experience It U practically 
“ nil.” After the first year the amoant of experimce ts not an Important 
criterion for efiSclent teaching In the elementary schools 

^ Nomal School Bdoeatloa and BttdMBor In Teaching, p. 111. 
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Probably not many raj^rvisors would agree with this conclusion, 
but every superintendent knows that length of service alone does^hot 
increase the efficiency of teachers. Many su{>erintendents and boards 
of education are, therefore, offering premiums in ^afary schedules for 
advanced education, for professional training, and for merit. 

Salary schedules based upon experience, education, training, and 
success usually group the teachers three or four classes. Before 
a tether is elipble foiya higher class she must meet certain require- 
ments in experience, education, training, and efficiency. The follow- 
ing is a suggeirtive schedule for a school board requiring one year’s 
training in addition to a four-year high-school course: 


Cflast D.— To be eligible to this class a candidate must have complj^mri a tuur- 
^ear high-school course and have had 86 weeks’ professIonaP tminlui. Those 
^glble to this class will receive the minimum salary. 

Cla$8 0. — ^To be eligible to this class a teacher most have had 48 weeks of 
professional preparation and 2 years’ experience, unless 72 weeks of profes- 
sional training had been secured before entering class D, in which case only 
I year’s experience Is' required to enter class C. A success grade of 80 is 
required. 

Class B. — To be eligibl^to this clasaa teacher must^hnve had 00 weeks of 
prqfessional training and 4 years* experience, unless 72 weeks’ professional train* 
Ing has been secured before entering class D or C. in which case ouly 8 
years* experience is required to enter olass B, A success grade of 85 Is 
required. 

Class A . — ^To be eligible to this class a teacher must have had 72 wee^s of 
professional training and 6 years* experience, except for those who have had 
72, weeks* professional training before entering class B or C, in which case 
only 5 years* experience Is. demanded. A success grade of 00 is requfred. 
Those eiigltHe to this class will receive the maximum salary. 


' It will be noted that IS weeks’ additional preparation is demanded 
.by this schedule before a teacher can advance to the next class. In 
some schools six weeks would no doubt be more practicable. At any 
rate sonie additional professional preparation should be demanded of 
those^whb have not had 72 weeks in a professional school before they 
' , are permitted to enter a higher class. 

If a school 4>oard requires Iwo years^ professional preparation to 
enter the lowest class, the following program is suggestive : 

Ola$B D. — ^To be eligible to'tfata class, a can^date must have had 72 weeks* 
^ professional training In addition to a^four-^ear high-school course. Those eligi- 
ble to this* class will receive ^e minimuui salary. 

0la$8 be eligible t^hls class, a tocher must have bad one year’s ex- 

, perlence and a success gram of 80. • 

: '*^ 0^ be eligible to this class a teacher must have had three years* 



esHPertenee and a jsuc^ 

Vlo88 A.-^ro be eligibly to this olaaa a teacher mbst have had 78 weeks’ pro4 
fesBlonal tratplng, 6 years' etperlence, and a succe^ grade of 90. Those eligible 
to this dapi will receive the maximum i 


* ^ 
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^ome such salary schedule as this requires additional preparation, ^ 
even if the teacher has had two years’ normal-school trainings To6 
often the normal -school graduate fails to 'prepare herself further 
after completing the normal course, A salary schedule similar to 
this would not permit an increase in salary, after the fifth yea^ with- 
;out further preparation. 

Superintendents everywhere testify to the value of salary st^he^- 
ules based upon experience, additional preparation, and merit. The 
following testimonial is typical : * 

One of the far-reaching movements in the schools of our city has been the 
organization of the system of employment and promotion of teachers and flTtng 
their salaries. The pew schedule, which classifies teachers .according; to eac- 
perlence/preparatioD, and wcees^ rather than upon experience alone is having 
the effect of arousing teasers to the necessity of making professional 
a ration for the resiKinslble work they have to do, Nevee before in the history 
of the schools have so many teachers attended summer schools, colleges, and 
universities. More teachers' periodicals are being read than ever before, and 
teachers are taking every advantage to liupi^ve themselves in the technique of 
Mjelr profession. 

The fcSlowihg tire examples salary schedules in operation," based 
upon experience, education, and merit: 

lUqyiREUSNTS FOB THE GRADES. 

OWENBBOBO, KT. 

Clasn C. — To be eligible to class C a teacher must have the following qnaU^ 
fioatlonS : ' 

1. Graduation from an accredited high ecl|pol or recognized equivalent. 

2. A minimum of 20 weeks' study in some standard normal school or college. 

The course must include some observation work or practice teaching. 

8. A State or city certificate. ^ 

The salary of teachers of this class i^ll be $40 per month. 

Clas8 H . — To be eligible to class B the teacher must have the following 
qualificfitlons: 

1. Graduation from an accredited high school or recognized equivalent. 

2. A minimum of 36 weeks' studjr In n standard normal school or college. 

At least one-fourth of this work must be along professional liqes and must In- 
clude both observation work and practice teaching. 

3. Exi»orleuce of 27 months or more in Owensboro city schools or schools of 
equal standlug. 

4. A success i^ade of 86 or above. 

6. A Stjite or city certificate. 

The salary of teachers of eikss B shall be : For grades' 1, 6, 0, 7, 8, $56 per 
month ; for grades 2, 8, 4, $62.60 per month, 

Cla%9 A.“Tq be eligible to xlass^A the tencltier must have thn toUowlng 
quollflcattonB; 

1. Gradnatloii from an accreted high school or^recognlzed equlvatoit. 

2. Graduation from an accredited nonnal school or college requiring at least 
a 2-years course above the accredited hlgh .sel^L One-fourtb of this work 
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mnst be alo^ profetttonal Unee and must Inclnde at least 20 weeks of observa- 
tl<Hi work and practice teaching. 


8. Experience of 45 montbs j|p more In Owensboro schools, or schools of equal 
standing. 


4. A success grade of ^ or above. 

6. A life State diploma or certificate. 

The salary of teachers of this group shall 
month ; for grades 2, 8, 4, $62^50. 


: For grades 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, $66 per 


BKAVEB FALLS, PA, 


C/oss 1.— Teachers holding a permanent State certificate, State normal- 
school diploma, or a 'permanent college certificate and ^showing evidence of 
at least three years* successful experience in schools approved by the board. 

ClQBS S . — Tochers holding a professional certificate. State normal-school 
certificate, or professional college certificate and showing evidence of at least 
two years' successful experience In sciiools approved by the board. 

Clo9$ d^r-Teaohers holding a provleloual certificate, State normal-school cer- 
tificate, a provisional college certificate, without three years* successful experi- 
ence In schools approved by the board. 

Hlnltnum and maximum salaries are fixed for classes 2 and 3, an^ mlnlmmd 
and maximum automatic Increase Is fixed for class 1. Teachers belonging to \ 
class 1 who possess si)eclal qualifictilons may i^elve a salary beyond, the maxi- ‘ 
mum for automatic Increase. Provlelou Is made for an automatic Increase in 
salaiy according to a definite Increment for a teacher having n satisfactory effl- 
‘ clency record Until she reaches the maximum salary for the class to which she 
belongs or acquires the qualifications which place her In another class. Each 
teacher Is given her rating twice a year before It Is reported to the school 
board. • . * * 


‘ - The State law of Iijdiana regarding the promotion of te*achers on 
advance in scholarship and on successful experience is worthy of 
note : . • * 

The dally wages of teachers for teaching lj^be4>ublic schools of the State' 
shall not be less, In the eascf of beginning te^Krs, than an amount determined 
by multiplying 24 cents by the general average given such teacher on his highest 
grade of license at the time of contracting. For teachers having had a success- 
ful experience for one school year of not less than six months the dally wag^ 
shall be not less* than an amount determined by multiplying 8 cents 'l>y* the 
general average given such teftcher on his highest grade of license at the time 
of contractin]^. For* teachers having, had a successful expm$ence for three or 
more school years of not leAs than six months each the dally wa^es shall be not 
leas than an amount determined by multiplying 34 cents by the general average 
l^en such teacher on his highest grade of license at the time of contracting. 
For teachers having had a successful experience of five or more i^hool years of 
not leiy, thani^slx mohths each the dally wages shall be not, less than an 
: . anmunt' determined by multiplying 4 cents by the general average given such 
tsacher on bis hipest grade of license at the time of contracting. All teachers 
> noW exempt Irom examination shall be paid as dally wages for teaching In the 
i' piAIlc sdioolh hot less than ah amount determined by multiplying 84 cents by 
the generai average of ecbolarship and success given such feacher: Provided, ' 
’that the grade of sehdlanitih accounted In each case be that glvwi at the 
^ ' teacher's last exaialnatlon, and that the grade of success accounted be that of 
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the teacher's term last preeedins th^ date of contractlnir : And provided further^ 
That>2 per cent shall be added to the teachA*’s general average of adtolarahlp 
and success for<nttending the bounty InsUtute the full number of days, and that 
said 2 per cent shall be added to the average scholarship of beginning teachera. 

The quallflcatlona required for teaching for the different classes shall be aa 
follows : 


<fl) A teacher without experience: Shall be a graduate of a high scho<M or 
Its equivalent ShalJ have had not less than one term of 12 weeks’ work In a 
school maintaining a professional course for the training of teachers: Provided, 
That completion of one year or more In. a recognized college shall be accepted 
In lieu of 12 weeks’ work In a school maintaining a professional course for the 
training of teachers. Shall have not less than a 12 months* license 

(ft) A teacher with one school year’s experience: Shall be a graduate of a 
hfgh school or Its equivalent Shall havVnot less than two terms or 24 weeks* 
work In u eclfbol maintaining a professional course for the training of teachers 
or the equivalent of such work : ProtHded, That the one year of college work 
optional for a' teacher without ezp^Ience sbaU'be accepted as one of the re- 
quired two terms of work In this class. Shall have a two "ears* llceuse. Shall ' 
have a success grade. ^ 

(c) A teacher with thi^ or more years’ successful experience: Shall be a 

graduate of a high school or Its equivalent Shall be a graduate from a scboo^ 
maintaining a profe^lonal course for the training of teachers, or its equlvale£ 
Shall have a ^ree years’, five years’, eight years’, or a life license. Shall h^ \ 
a success grade. ^ 

(d) A teacher with five or nitre' years* successful experience: Shall be a 
graduate of a high school or its equivalent Shall be a graduate from a school 
mnlntilnlng a professional course for th^ training of teachers, or its equivalent 
Shall have taught as a class (c) teacher two or more years previous to entering ' 
this clasa Shall have a three years’, five years’, eight yefers’, or life license. 
Shall have a success grade : Provided, That for teachers already In the service 
pridr to August 1W8, successful experience In teaching shall be ncce*>ted as an 
equivalent for hlgb-^(jhool a n^ professional training, as required by nil the 
above clas8lflcatlona.^^ V, 

ftEQULATIONS. 


•I 


Just what rul^s a school board should make regarding teachers . 
undoubtedly depend® largely upon local conditions. There are some 
excellent schools where there are fe\y rules relating to teachers. It 
has become a pedagogic axiom that the best teachers make few rules 
-for the government of their classes, ^he same principle presumably 
applies to the making of rules for^the government^of teachers and 
otlji^r employees. A few rules are necessary, so that employees may 
know their relation’^'toeach other. The general' opinion is that a 
school board should not^ake rules regarding fiie use of a teacher’s / 
time outside of ^hool hoi^, the important que^ibfkjwing whether 
the teacher soured results. It is always understood that any conduct 
unbecoming a teacher can not be tolerated, but rtiles forbiddii^ 
teachers tb attend sobial affairs and. to teach private or evening 
classes are seldom considered necessary. \ 

« } Indian^ School Lai^i^ 1913, pp. lOC-lOa. 
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The foUowing table, based upon the rules and regulations of 50 of 
the small cities, shows the different duties assigned teachers and the 
number of boards specifically asMgning these'duties : 

. !Tp tie at BChOQl boiMiag a certain number of mimiteH before the opening of 

-«*ool — 60 

To maintain good order 43 

Keep daily program posted, and adhere to it__l _* 3) 

Keep dally record regarding nttendance, etc., of pupils fio 

Hake such reports as are required by the sui)erintendent or the board 44- 

. See that the classroom is well yentllated. 38 

Report neglect. of janitors 6 

Not enter upon social duties that will detract from dpssroom work •• 5 

Adhere strictly to course bf study 1 15 

Attend teachers' meetings 30 

Inspect walls, books, ^tc.. from time to time and rejwrt condition to superlli- 

tendent 12 

Not go Out or have callers during the week^^ 1 

Not leave room when special teachers are giving a lesson 12 

Be granted leave" of absence for a day or two to visit other schools ii 

Not receive presents from pupils 0 

Detain pupils for a sqpclfled time only 2!> 

Not to use corporal punishment 5 

Report each case of corporal punishment to prlncliwl or sni»erlntendent 35 

, Not engage in evening sc^l work or give private lessons unless given 

special permission X ^ 2 

Not visit other tenohers after pupils be^ t^rrlve.. 

Not criticise other tehchers 

Take immediate steps to ascertain cause of pupil's absence 22 

Report misconduct on school premlses.-x 1 3 

present on playgrounds at recess periods g 

distribute advertising- material or make announcements regarding 

affairs not conneoted with the schools 22 

When expecting to be absent notify superintendent In due time 

Not send pupils on errands without consent of principal or sui>erlntentIent-_ 

Refer all complaints of parents to principal or superintendent 22 

To be held responsible for neatness of room and core of furniture, book A 

etc___,, 24 

Not resign without giving due and timely notice 20 

Not to marry.. 3 

Become acqualuted with rules and regulations of board 40 

I 

Whether school boards requiring writtefl contracts with teachers 
,*8h^d accept resignations during the term is^a question that nearly 
alin^ards are called upon to decide.* Of 1,311 superintendents re- 
porting, 866 say that their school boards always accept- teachers’ 
romgnations. Of 1,811 reporting, 1,047 say that their school boards 
enter into a written contract with teachers. There has been little 
Je^i^tioh on the subject of acoepUng resignations. In Pennsyl- 
Tama, for instance, if a teacher’s resignation is not accepted, and if 
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she then leaves her position she can not secure "another teachinir 
position in the State that year. Since the enactment of this law ' 
some boards in that State have refused to accept resignations on 
the theory that a contract between the board and the teacher is 
just as bindingjipoiTthe one as upon the other. Most boards, how- 
ever, release teachers when it is evident that. the teacher is securing 
a better position. ' It often happens that boards would increase the'' 
salary of the teacher asking permission to resign, but can not do so 
for financial reasons. The general opinion of school men on this 
question is that, if an excellent teacher is resigning and it is im- 
possible to secure one equally as good for the same salary, it is the 
part of, wisdom to increase this teacher’s salary in order ,*o.retain her. 

One rule that meets with the approval of practically all superin- 
tendents is that teachers be granted one dr two days’ leave of ab- 
^nce oil pay 'in order to visit other teachers either in their own or ' 
in other .cities. Most boards are now granting teachers this privi- 
lege. • 

Boards of education are not so unanimous in their agreement that 
teachers shpuld be granted sick leave for a definite period on full 

pay or part pay. Sick leave is granted by G1 9 cities, however, on 

the following bases: ^ull salary; half salary; full salary less salary 
of substitute; a specific amount, as $1 a day. Leave not to exceed 
5 days is granted by 134 cities;'10 days in 116 cities; 1 month in 65; 
and 3 days in 39 cities. In 98 no period is specified, while in other 
cities the period ranges from 1 day to 40 days. Leave on pay is 

granted only for sickness of teacher or for death in imme- ' ’ 
diate fiynily.* . ' . 

\ TENURE. 


The problem of teachers’ tenure has confronted many school 
loards. It is very doubtful .whether many teachers in the smaller 
cities have within the last few®rears failed to be reelected when they 
rendering efficient ^vice. Good teachers, however, should be 
to f«l secure in their position and not be .placed under the 
nefissity of canvassing the school board or interviewing the superin- 
tendent each year in regard* to her reelection. In othei^ words, the 
burden of annually .getting reelected should be shifted from the 
Wchers shouldere; the burden of showing why a teacher should not 
^ continued in the service shou ld be put upon the school board and 

This leave 1. gran.’ed 
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of tenure.^ • 

The following is a brief statement of the provisions: 

The law of California provides tbat teacHers may be elected on or iattef June 
1 for the next ensuing school year, and ench teacher so elected sbnll be deemed 
reelected from, year to year, thereafter unless the governing body of the school 
district hhall, on or before the lOth day of June, give notice in writing to such 
teacher that his services will not be required for the ensuing year. 

In New Orleans. La., teachers are. under the law. elected annually for three 
years, and ther^fter their tenure becomes permanent upon a favorable recom- 
mendation by the superintendent 

The Massachusetts law. enacted In 1914, provides that after three consecutive 
years of service a teacher or superintendent < except in Boston) sbnll be em- 
ployed *' at the discretion. of the school committee." but in order to dismiss such 
employee tofd committee shall give 80 days' notice, exclusive of vacations, of 
meeting at'whicb dismissal will be voted on, and shall give to such employee a 
totement of charges against him ; in the case of a teacher, the superintendent 
tfhsB have given his recommendation regarding the proposed dlsmisaal. Pending 
adion on di8mlS8a],^«''tea^er or superintendent may be suq>ended for conduct 
m)becoming a teaci^ 

The New Jerwy law likewise provides for ]>ermauent tenure after a proba-^ 
tionary period of three years. But It Is added that no principal or teacher 
shall be dismissed or reduced In salary except for cause and after written 
notice stating the charge and after a hearing is bad before the school board. 

The new law of OVegon, enacted In 1913, Is different in two'or three partlcu- 
Utb. After a two-year probationary period teachers shall be conside^Bd per-^ 
manent employees and shall not be ^dismissed except after due notice "and an 
opportunity for a- bearing -before the school board; during the probationary 
period teachers whose njimes are to be dropped from the list at the expiration 
p^a term must be given 24 months' notice. This law applies to districts having 
a population of 20/)00 or more (city of Portland). 


Salaries* paid teachers in the elementary grades, particularly in 
the smaller cities, are so low that capable teachers are not attracted. 
A girl to prepafe herself for ^ching must complete a high-school 
cour^, and in a number of instances a normal-school course, all of 
which" means the eSspenditure of time and money. The average salary 
paid elementaty teachers in cities* between 10,(K)0 and 2f5,000 popula- 
tion is $602, and in cities between 5,<XX) and 10, (XX) population, $533. 
The average for high-school teachers is somewhat hi^er, but more 
time and money are required for preparation. The average salary of 
Wi^-mIiooI teachers in cities between 10,000 and 25, (XX). population 
is $^97, and in cities between 5,000 and .10,000 population, $795. The 
following table pre!^ts a summary of salaries pud officers and 
teachers in cities of less than 25;000 population: 


SALARIES. 


^ In the city of New OrleaQi, La., etc. 


TE4kOHEB& * Ml 

'SaUitiet 0 / offloert an4 leackert in ciUe* of le$i than 15,000 population. 


CUitJ kcvinfi lOjOOO an^ /nrrr than UfiOO MUMnU*. 


Supcfintendeat 

AttbUnt tuperlntcndeot 

Supervisors of special subjects: 

Drawing 

Musk 

Manuri tralninit 

Physical tralolnx 

Domestic science 

Mteodllaneous 

Special tehchers; 

DtbwIe* 

Musk 

Manual training 

Physical training 

Domestic scimoe 

Mkoellaneous 

High schools: 

Ihincipals 

« *V ice lu-tncipalg: 

Heads of departmeDts 

Teachers 

ElemeDtal 7 schools: 

Bupervlsing principals. 

Prmcfpais 

Teachers 

IClDdergarteDs: 

Directon 

Assistants 
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Superintendent. 

^>eoial Uadiers: • [ 

Drawing 

^ Music 

Manual training. 

Physical training 

Domes tic scienM 

Penmanship 

MkoeUanaous 

High sAools; 

Prhicip^ 

Heads of departments. . 

Teachers 

Elementary schools: 

Bupef^Log |»i[itcipals.. 

Teachers .*!! i " ! 

Kindergartens: a 

Directors u.. 

Assistants 


Number. 

Minimum 

aeiary. 

Maximum 

•alary. 

Averaga 

aalary. 

U3 

11,300 

81,350 

as, 474 

9 

600 

3,000 

1,980 

149 

835 

1,600 

880 

' 146 

550 

• 1,8o6 

903 

94 

300 

3,000 

1.189 

39 

300 

1,600 

946 

91 

300 

1.440 

777 

83 

360 

•f 1,700 

9M 

63 

175 

' 1.360 

804 

64 

90 

1,600 

7» 

166 

600 

1 1,800 

1,003 

87 

260 

1,400 

847 

1S3 

300' 

1,440 

751 

40 

100 

1,609 

779 

343 

675 

3,000 

1,678 

57 

810 

3,400 

i;»7 

885 

496 

1,960 

1,104 

3.681 

100 

3,360 

897 

73 

635 

3,300 

1,348 

1,437 

370 

3,360 

905 

13,373 

38 

1,500 

603 

381 

176 

r,140 

606 

163 

130 

900 

\ 

434 

899 

400 

3.M 

1,915 

300 

'ioo 

i,Jbo 

734 

340 

306 

1,400 

673 

16S 

90 

3,300 


81 

100 

1,800 

ss 

175 

160 

* 1,330 

700 

35 

80 

1,400 

600 

23 

250 

1,360. 

807 

843 

73 

s 

3.800 

1.800 

1,314 

947 

> 3,343 

100 

1,800 

706 

19 

660 

1,750 

1,084 

'1,309 

393 

3,300 

736 

. 9,948 

lOi 

1,350 

683 

161 

380 

1,000 

577 

59 

100 

700 

331 


For detail^' statistics regarding teachers' Claries thf reader is 
referred to Uj. S. BureauM)f Education Bulletin No. 16, 1914, The 
Tangible Rewjafds of Teaching, and to Bulletin No. 31, 1915, A Com- 
parative Studj^ of Teachers' Salaries: 

One of the Complaints superintendents often make is that theschool 
board in their cities will employ only home talent In a small city 
this is. undoubtedly bad policy. Dr. Frank A. Manny, principal of 
• the Baltimore City Traiiiing School, who had made b sti^dy of the 
subject of te'aibher training, says: ^ 

No greater jn^ortaoe can come to any school system than to have a steady 
Inbreeding of hoime talent The board of edncatlon shonld. Insist npon the ejec- 
tion of at least jdhe-thlrd of the new* teachers each year from ^utdlde the city 

* ' . 1 U. a Bureao of Sdocatton, Balk tin. 1014. Mou 47. 
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UiuitflL The for local graduates la not always In the 

Interest of Uie school system. To any that a teacher iinist suffer the ix»nnlly of 
being accounted less worthy because she has graduated from some other train* 
' Ing school than the one In the city where application Is made fur u i>os)tlon U 
to atniDgle healthy *ootn[)etltloD among teachers. Inbreeding U today the 
blight of a great many scho<d systems In this country. 

This study included only those cities that maintain a teacher train- 
ing d^hobl. If-inbieediiig is injurious in these cities, where attention 
is given to the correct training of teachers, the evil results of inbreed- 
ing in the schools of the smaller cities is tindoubtedly much worse. 
This evil can not and will not be overcome itntii sob >oI boards come 
to realize that teaching positions are not necessarily for home talent, 
but for the very Best talent wherever foimd. 


HEALTH INSPECTOR AND SCHOOL NURSE, 

One of the problems that have not been edtirely solved in the 
smaller cities is health supervision. Of 1,300 cities re]>orting (see 
table, p. 109), only 516 have medical inspection^ and riiore than half 
of theee are in those. States making medical insi>ection compulsory. 

^ Of these 516 cities, only 86 employ a school hiirse, and only 12 a 
physician for the entire time. In many of the smaller cities? medical 
inspection is perfunctory, even in those cities where it is compulsory.' 
Many school boards in cities in States not reqjiiring medical inspec- 
tion refuse to employ a medical ins|>ectbr on the groimd that an ex- 
amination by a physician paid only a few hundred dollars a year is 
usually superficial, Tlie salaries paid school physicians in most of 
the cities range from $100 to $500 a year. In a few the salary is as 
much as $1,500. The average for 175 cities reporting salaries paid 
thb school physician is $370 a year. Of the 175 reporting, 33 ret'eive. 
less than $200 a year; 80, from $2(X) to $399; 32, from $100 to $599; 
20, from $(KK) to $8(X); and 10, more than $800 a year. The av^age 
salary paid the school nurse in 35 cities reporting on salaries of 
school nurses is $752 a year. . 

It has been discovered that, even if the examinidlrins are carefully 
made, parents often do not Heed .the advice school physician. 

Boards of education and others now realise that before medical in- 
spection can produce results schpoPnurses must be provided. Dr. 
Ernest B. Hoag says ; V . 

^Ith'ont an effective fdllowrOp service conducted by visiting nurses, znedlca) 
iDSpectloa Is Ineffective. Until 1008 New York Olty relied upon postal cards 
mat to parents of defective children, and was able to secure action In only 0 
per cent of the esses where treatment was recommended. Immediately upon 


* » U. 8. Buraaa of Bdjpatlon, BuUeUn, 1918, Na 44. p. 11. 
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placing the follow-up aerrlce In the haads of school nurMa the perceuiuge in- 
creased to 84, 

The nurae effects what no otbeK* agencr could aocomidisb. She not only 
secure action In the case at hand, but she beconjes n i>ermanent advisory 
Influence la the homes where she visits. 

Hy virtue of her n>om- to- room vlsltatloti and her oi)ix)rtunftle8 for obserra- 
tlon. the school nurse also becxjuiea the Ideal sunlUry in8i>ector, Hhe oote» 
iemi>erature«. ventilutlou. seal l:ig. Cleanliness of room, toilet t, hlHCkl>oitrtlK and 
the clothes of children. Her hostiltal standards of sanUation t^d to follow her 
into the schools. 

llie school nurse fa first and lust a apdal worker. She Instruct a Ignontnt' 
but fond inothera In the best metbmia of finnling. clothing, .iml caring for their 
children. She Is received In their homes as do other oflloiiil visitor could 
lH>ssibly bo. Dr, Osier do<»K not overstate the case when he Miys that the visit- 
ing nurse Is "a niliilKterIng engi*l everywhere.” 

If it is not possi{)le to employ both a school physicinn and a school 
nurse, the nurse is undoubtetlly to be preferred. This has been 
demonstrated in several sniall cities. Dr. Hoag says:* 

rUi'sloians for less tlian iiu hour a day ty>8t ulntut half what^uraes coat 
for full time five and u half days a wtvk. A- well tralmHl nunw who has 
the study habit can also make physical examinations and record on 

a historical tnirtl for «ich pupil, csi»ecl«lly for allUHMits and defects of ears, 
eyes, nose, mouth, throat, skin, scalii. malmitrltlon, and nervousness, iDclud- 
lug about ^ i>t‘r cent of the lUlmeijits. Nurses usually lessen professional 
Jwilousy aim^g the dw'tors. get satisfactory h'sjKMiae from children and from 
IXI rents /5T)T« In cures, the great object of medUtil 8ui>ervJgion ; oi>eD the eyes 
of teachers, to^ the aymptoms of allbienta and defects*; follow* up children 
they thefl^s^es examine; cooperate with woman's clubs, denttsta, dispensaries, 
and occullsts, get back the truants and ahaenteea: keep down impetigo. lice, 
and Infant m«tfnllty in the summer, distribute literature on care and preven- 
tion in^^e homes; and. in general, are on duty all the time aa a life work, 
not -as a i)crfuuctory side Issue. \\'lth three hours In the morning for lnsi>eC' 
-dlon and examinations, and the afternoons for lui 7 >ectlon and home TlsUing, a 
nurse can care for nlwut 1.000 to 1,900 childrtMi, 

The plan of having teachers supervise the health of school cliil- 
drea in towns and small cities which have no mea/is at hand for the 
employment of a school physician or a school nurse has been pro^ 
posed and is in oj>eration to a certain extent in some cities' This 
plan is considered far *from ideal, but better than nothiog.* ^n a 
few instances physicians ax)perate and provide free inspectioiL 
This plan has been in successful opeiyition at Jeanette, Pa., for five 
or six years. The difficulty expieriended in another cit}* attempting 
the plan was that petty jealousies arose. The plan succeeded ‘the 
first year, but the second year it was given up because of misunder- 
standings and the lack of 'cooperation on the part of some of the 
physicians., * 

‘ U, B. .Bureau of Education, BalleUn, ISIS, No. 44, *p. la 

* For a plan ot health anpenrlalon by. teachers, see p. la U. S. Bnrcan ^f BMocation, 
Bnlletln, 1918, Ko. 44. . 
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OTHER EMPLOYEES^AND OFFICERS. ^ 

JANITORS. 

One of the most important positions in a school system is that of 
janitor, yet in some communities it is thought that anyone who can 
shovel coal, push* a broom, or shake a duster is qualified for the 
position'. Janitors should be familiar with the most approved meth- 
ods of sanitation and ventilation, yet very few school boards make 
much inquiry of a man^s knowledge of these subjects when employ- 
ing him as janitor. Of 1,248 cities reporting, only 66, or 5.3 per 
cent, examine janitors on methods of sanitation. It has been learned 
that many of these 66 "cities conduct only a perfunctory examina- 
tion. Most cities have formulated rules and regulations to define 
the duties of janitors. The following rules regarding janitors are 
found in the rules and relations of 50 school boards : 

Bulks Relatino to 'Janitohs in Fifty* Cities. 


Shall not leave bnUdlna during sessions without consent of principal or 

superintendent 30 

Shall remain In building during ifton hour 16 

l^hall clean buildings before opening of fall term 10 

Shall sweep and dust schoolrooms dally 

Shall Bweep^fter hour of dismissal 16 

Shall, have dusting completed at specified time before openin^o 

each morning ^ 

ffh a U sweep floors before scrubbing 8 

Shall mop and scrub floors a certain number of times each year 24 

Shall mop and scrub floors at request of superintendent 15 

Shall mop and scrub floors when necessary 11 

Shall use a sweeping compound ^ ^ 10 

fihaU keep walks free from snow 

Shall make aU minor repairs about grounds and buildings 26 

Shall dost with moist cloth 16 

Shall Imve charge of hearting and ventilating 40 

Shall act as truant officer-.. 3 

Shall a»dst In caw of children 1 b toilet rooms 16 

Shall attend to movlDg and resetting of desks 10 

Shall keep walls and ceilings clean 28 

Shall wash ahd fill inkwells 

SbaU clean windows when necessary — — 16. 

^otU . prindpal Ui keepUig order In halls and on grounds. 

toilet; dean 

^ inipeilntmcmt and prUu^pals... 16 

Iboklbg ^ 

tatall abitain ttom mokiag i- — — 

iUiall^fead watert gas, aM defM<^U|dKt meters, and rei^ readings 

i psridi idliinsiw iwwiiid gwimds ot bnll^lngl., ,8 
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Time* - 

•• - \ ‘ rule 

' ^ occurs. 

Shall wash blackboards at certialn times ^ 10 

Shall clean erasers and chalk trays. 15 

Shall ring bell for assembly of ^tool children 47 

Shall attend to any reasonable dktles asked by principal or superintendent. 27 

Some school boards have improved the janitor service by placing 
in the hands of each janitor a manual of instruction and by holding 
meetings for janitors to discu^ their, problems. At Connersville, 
Ind., th^ plan of placing a nmhual of instruction in the hands of 
janitors ;!has proved most effective, according tc? a report f rom ^the 
city superintendent of schools, who says : 

For good Janitor service It Is required that the Janitors have the necessary 
help, that they know what to do, and \hat they have the spirit to do It. 'fhe 
second and, to some e:ftent, the third oT these can be met by tbe use of 
Janitors' mdnuala The manuals here ln\use are typewritten In loose-leaf form 
on firm paper with sulmtantlal covers,^ Kach contains an IntroUuQtlon that 
explains the purpose of the mannal, defines the Janitors relations to piiiiclpala 
and teachers, and calls attention to the importance of bis work on both the 
physical and the moral sides of the sbhool. Then follow pages on Some things 
that can be done In school time.*' “Other thlinga to do,** with schedules, 
“Points as to cleaning,,'' “ Some things to remember,*' and “drectlons for 
fumigation." While many item|^Qre common to all of the manuals, each one 
is made with a particular building, in mind. In such a4)lan items cad be noted 
that could hardly be placed In a book of Rules and 'Regulations ** made for 
several schools. It is pointed out, too, that the Janitor himself must •con- 
stantly u^ Judgment and that "a good Janitor sees dust and dirt where other 
folks would not even think of looking for It" and that he “does jnany needful 
things that teachers and principals never even find out about” prepared In 
such a spirit the manual becomes a welcome gul^ ’to Janitors who actually ' 
go at their work With an added pride, which is limlspensable to good service 
anywhere. As to a record of scheduled tasks, tt'has been found practicable to 
have tbe Janitor make his own record oi4a simple form provided for this pur- 
pose. Both manual and record are placed where they are accessible to super- 
intendent and principal as well as to the Janitor. 


In 78 per cent of the cities reporting janitors are responsible to 
the superintendent and to the principals; in the other cities they are 
responsible to the board or to one of its comniitt6e& In not a few 
instances misunderstandings have arisen where the janitors are re-* 
sponsible directly to the board and not to the board through the 
superintendent So that there may not be divided authority, it is 
undoubtedly the. better plan to have janitor^ responsible to the board 
through the superintendent' and his principals. 

In 885 cities, of 1,888 reporting, janitors do police duty in and 
aroUnd the school buildiiigB. This consists chiefly in hoping mam- 
tain order in the balk and basements, on the playgrounds, and 
the street in front of the buildings. Some school boards require the 
janitors to be deputized as city polioemeu, so tkat they may have 
official authority. . . ^ 
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It IB cufltoma^ to employ janitors for the entire year, or for at 
least a month in addition to the regular term. The buildings need 
cleaning after the close of 'the term, and a thoepugh o\’^rhauling 
before the opening of the fall term. Much of the repair work can 
-be done by janitora * If they are at all skillful they practically pay 
for their service during the summer months. The school grounds 
must be' kept in order ahd not allowed to grow up in weeds. If 
there are flowers on the school lawns, they must be attended to. It 
is reported that a better class of men can be secured if they are 
employed for the entire yedr and paid a salary commensurate to that 
received by skilled workmen in the community. No statistics have 
been collected ^garding janitors’ salaries, but in many instances 
they are so low that only old men, who can do nothing else, are 
employed. « 

Who should employ aft assistant for a janitor? Shall the assistant 
bft employed and his salary paid by the board, or shall the janitor’s 
salary be such as to permit him to employ his own assistant? In 751 
of the cities reporting, school boards engage the assistant janitor, and 
in 467 the janitor engages his assistant. In 755 cities the assistant is 
paid by the board, and in 455 by the j^itor himself. The great ob- 
jection to having a janitor employ his own assistant out of a salary 
paid with the understanding^ that an assistant must ha employed is 
that often a very inferior man-or woman is employed as* cheaply as • 
possible. In a certain city a janitor was paid a salary of $125 a 
month, out of which he was to employ help. He naturally employed \ 
one of his own boys, who lcnew nothing whatever about sweeping or ^ 
dusting. The Imard in that city now engages and pays all assistant 
janitora' , ' ' 

In another city a janitor was engaged at a salary of $100 a month, 
out of which he was to engage help. He employed a woman at a few 
dollars a week, and required her to do most of the work, which. she 
did rather carelessly. It is true that the board could have demanded 
results on each case from the janitor; but when the attempt was made 
complicatimis arose that could not have arisen if the board had in the 
first place employed assistant janitors: ^ 

ATTENDANCE OFFICER^, ' 

State laws outline the general duties of attendance officers, but 
many school boards h^e found it necessary to formulate rules more 
Hi detail. The follo^mg are the duties usually expected, of attend* 
offieensr # ^ 

jL W the dlf^ioh of city imperlntradent. 

£ ikll proper m^ns to secure regular attendant ‘ 
jjki B^^tort dt the aupttrliitendeirt’a office at least once each day to receive zuimes 
of tbpae popiU jrhoee absence can not be aooountM fbr« 
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4,^ Obecl; ^enrolliDent lift with jxdiool censns to detenDtno whAt chll^tren are 
not In school. . • * i 

A Make a careful Inspection of stores and factories and other places to see that 
children without permits are not employ^. - 
0. Bring legal action against parents or guardlancfwho fall to comply with the 
requirements of the compnlsory-attem/ance law. 

7. Keep a record. of visits ma^e, number of parents fined* etc. 

8. Make monthly report to superlntend^t or school bo^rd. 

In some of the small towns it Has been fofiifd unnecessary to em- 
ploy an attendance officer for the entire day. Several plans are in 
operation. In some cities the janitor acts as attendance officer; in 
others the chi^ of police. Jn one citj, at least, a man who is em- 
ployed to keep the buildings in repair and to sypervise janitor service 
, has the added duties of attendance officer.’ In a few citi^ the school 
nurse investigates cases of absericd Cities having a pot>ulation 
of more than 15,000 usually have enougb^attendance work ter keep one 
officer busy, especiflly if he is required to look up all cases of absence 
, that are not satisfactorily explained. If the attendance officer's only 
duty is to bring truant children to scho^, his duties are compara- y 
tively easy, and he can no doubt be assigned to other work or em- 
ployed on part time. Th^ chief duty of an attendance officer is to ^ 
go into the homes and explain to parents ' the nece^ity of keeping 
their children in regular attendance and to compel those parents who 
. neglect to comply with the attendance laws to do so. ^ 

In some cities women are employed as attendance officers. Reports 
indicate that they can fill the office most acceptably, especially if they 
have had training in social settlement work. Schoor boards and 
superintendent^ are beginning to realize that an attendance officer . 
should be more than officer to arrest truants and negligent parents. 

The salaries paid attendance officers ^ary considerably, even in cities 
^of the same size. Few of these officer^^^ive more than $05 a moJttir 
for 9 or 10 months a year. In such ^ses the officer gives but part of 
his time t^ the schools. The^ueuaHalary, where full time or practi- 
cally full time service is demanded, is from $35 to $60 a month. Some 
of the cities pay attendance officers by the day and others by the hour. 

In* those cities where salaries are low it is not unusual for school 
boards to employ as attendance officer some one who can not secure 
employment in any other capacity. In one city a decrepit man, 65 - 
or 70 years of age, is employed at a meager salary. The enforcement 
of the attendance law is a faro^ in that city, parents keep their 
children out of . school ^ pleasure and children play on the streets at 
any hour of the day. Other instances of like nature could be cited. . 
If the attendance laW are to be enforced, \^ide-awake, intelligent, 
sympathetic but firm men and w(»nen must be employed. 

4017*— u 7 ♦ 
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There is much room for improvement in many of the small cities 
in the enforcemwt of the attendance laws. Some superintendents 
report that but little attempt is made by the board to have the laws 
enforced. One superintendent says that he would lose his position 
if he made a serious attempt to enforce attendance laws. In. one 
city of about 3,000 population, the schoo^were crowded, and when 
. the superintendent suggested the enforcei^nt of the attendance laws 
the board passed by his recommendation. He was told later, in pri- 
vate, that the board did not want to erect another school building, 
which would be necessary if all the children in thft town were forced 
into schooL 

SUPERINTENDENT’S CLERK. 

Clerical assistance is provided to 46 per cent of the superintendents. - 
It is the^ opinion of superintendents and other students of school 
administ^tion that in all cities of over 5,000 population the employ- 
lUent of a clerk would be economy, as the superintendent receiving a 
salary of probably $2,000 would be relieved of routine office duties 
that could be done by a clerk for $400. School boards have been 
slow to realize that they are wasting school funds by requiring a 
high-salaried man to do the work of an oflBce girl. ‘ In those cities not 
employing clerical help for the superintendent it is no uncommon 
thing to find him checking supplies, adding columns of figures, and 
doing ordinary clerical duties. Among the, many duties usually re- 
quired of the superintendent’s clerk are to typewrite letters from 
stenographic notes; file letters; .etc.; multigraph examination lists 
and circulars of information; check supplies and textbooks; keep 
kCcount of supplies and textbooks as delivered to the different build- 
ings; and tabulate educjitional data for tlje superintendent’s monthly 
and annual reports. 

^ 








APPENDIX. 

I. SCHOOL BUILDING CODE OF NEW JERSEY. 


In order that tte Uvea, health, sight, and comfort of puplU may be prdperly 
protected, all acboolhouses hereafter erected shall conaply with the following 
conditions : ^ 

When existing schoolhonses are enlarged these provisions shall apply only to 
the added portion. It Is re< ominended, however, that the old portion of such 
buildings shall conform to the- provisions of the code as far as pract|icable. 
Corresi>ondence Is Invited from districts considering the enlarging or remodel- 
ing of existing schoolhousca. 


DKnNmoK or clabsboom. 


Whenever the word “ classroom Is used it Is construed to mean ** all rocHns 
In a school building used by the pupils for classroom or study purposes** ( ex- 
clusive pf gymnasium, aasembly rooms, and manual-training rooms). 


4 


LIGHT. 


Unilateiril lighting . — The windows in all classrooms shall be so arranged that 
the light shall come from the pupils* left. If desirable to have more window 
space the sup^emental llght-sholl come from the rear. The windowa shall be 
grouped together as nearly as possible on the pupils* left The windows shall 
extend as near to the ceiling as the principles of construction will admit and 
must be without transoms ^r unnecessary framework. Any considerable area 
on the side to the left of the puplla that Is without window surface should be 
opposite the space In front of or In the rear of the pupils* desks. The total 
glass ^rea on the pupils* left side, exclusive of mulllons, stiled, rails, and check 
rails, must equal at least 20 per cent of the floor surface. 

Prismatic glass . — A 10 per <»nt deflclepoy In the required glaas area of a 
classroom may be corrected by the use of prism glass In the upper sush of win-* 
dows: ■ 

Bag windows . — Bay windows will not be permitted In classrooms, except 
those used for kindergarten purposes exclusively. 

Laboratories and libmries . — Laboratories and libraries shall have glass area 
equal to at least 20 per cent of the floor space. This light may come from Any 
direction. 

VEWTILATOX^ 

Oach clasBroom shall have at least 18 luare feet of floor spa*"ce and 200 
cubic feet of air space for each pupil to be accommodated In such elassroom. 
All school buildings shall' have a gystqm of Tentllatlon t)y means of which each 
classroom shall be supplied with freslt air at the rate of- not lees than 80 cubic 
feet per minute per pnpih * Approved vaitilatlng stoves will be allowed In all 
one-story school bntldlngs and In all school buildings In which the number of 
rooms does not exceed two. 

Qthe Si^te board of education strongly recommends the installation of; a 
mechhoic^ system of venUlatiob, operating by electricity, gas, steam, or otl^r 
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moflve power, In all bulldlnga of four or more rooms and of two or more stories 
In height, as experience shows that gravity ventllatloD Is unreliable. 

Heat and vent fiuee . — All fresh and foul air ventilating flues and ducts must 
be of fireproof material, and the flues and ducts shall not come In contact with 
wood constructloa 

BEAT. 

The heating plant must 55' capable of beating all parts of the building to a 
uniform temperature of 70* In aero weather, with the ventilating systepl fur 
nlslilng the required^ amount of fresh air In each classroom. 

J?eoter rooms . — All boiler and furnace rooms shall be Inclosed bj fireproof 
walls, floors, aM ceilings, and all doors shall be of underwriters' approved type 
fire doors, tlnclad, bung with proper equipment to keep them closed. The cell- 
ing or floor construction over said rooms shall be of reinforced concrete or 
standard fireproof hollow arched tlie and steel-beam construction, designed to 
be absolutely fireproof and capable of austalnlng a live load of 100 pound’s per 
sqpare foot 

StrOGESTIOIfS POB PLACI50 BLACKBOABDS. , 

Tbe Importance of blackboards in the dally work of the school la often very 
much underrated by school boards and architects.' This matter Is now gen- 
erally well planned In new bnlldlngs in cities, but In country districts It Is not 
unusual to find blackboards of very i>oor quality and uanecessartly llmltetl In 
amount. 

All available apace in the front of the schoolroom and on the right-hand side 
of pupils should be given to blackboards. 

- These boards should be of slate and of good quality. ^ 

They should be 4 feet wide (from to bottom). 

A chalk trough's Inches wide should be placed along the lower edge of nil 
boards. 

The following dictions for placing blackboards have been Issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education : 


om BOOM BUILOlNdS. 


'€trades J-VII: 

Board on front wall — 32 Inches above floor. 
Board on side wall — 26 inches above floor. 


TWO-BOOM BDILDINQS. 

Oradea J-TY: 

Board on front wall — 26 inches above floor. 
Boai^ on side wall -26 Inches above floor. 
Grades V--VITJ: 

Board on front 'wall — SO Inches above floor. 
Board on side wall — 80 inches above floor. ^ 




TWO-STOBT BT7IIiDI!f06. 

A31 school bnlldlngB two stories In height" and of more than four classrobms 
above the firet floor shall have indoslng walls of hard-homed brick, atone, or 
ooncreta. 

^ .• ^ THBBB-BIOVT KUHJIXHOB. 

AH school buildings of three or more stories In height shal l be of fireproof 
ocmstrqctloii. The doors, windows, window frames; roof rafters and trusses, 
trim, ^shed fl(K>rs, and oUier interior finish may be of wood* 

I ' 
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BAAKUSirTfl. * ^ 

When a school building has a basement the celling bf^whlch is 7i feet or 
more above the finished grade line at any point Bncb^baBement shall constitute 
a story, and will be so considered In determining Uie number of stories In 
such school building. 

AuniToaiuuB. 

A bnlldtng having an auditorium or classroom on the third floor Is con- 
sidered a three-story building. 

It is strongly recommended that auditoriums be placed on the first floor. 
All andltortums shall have ample meons of exit, lending direct to the street 
Unless especially approved, auditoriums wnl Dot Im? allowed on the second 
^ ;^Bpor If their seating capacity is 500 or more persons. 

FU)08 KKAllS. 

^ The following Is a schedule of the size of unsupported floor beams and the 
maximum spans of such unsupported floor beams that will be permitted : 

Hemlock : Spaos over 18 feet and up to 20 feet, Incluatve. 2 by 12, ap&ced 16 inches on 
center, 

flhrnce: Spans over 20 feet and up to 22 f«^t, tnclualve, 3 by 12. spaced 12 Inches on 
center, n 

* Spruce: Spans over 22 feet and up to 24 feet, Inclusive, 3 by 14, spaced 12 Inches on 
center. ' * - 

Yellow pine: Qpans over 24 feet andxip to 26 feet, Inclusive, 3 by 14, spaced 16 inches on 
center. 

Yellow pine : Spaas over 26 feet and up to 30 feet. Inclusive, 3 by 14, spaced 12 Inches on 
center. 

All spans sbsll be brld^ with 2 by 8 herringbone bridging not less than 8 feet apart 
tkbba-ootta tile walls. 

Hollow tile may be used for exterior and Interior bearing walls which receiv^ 
djrectly the l<Ads from floors or roofs, In addition to their acting as partition 
walls. In buildings not more than two stories In height, provided the load does 
not exceed 200 pounds per square Inch of effective bearbiff parts. The thick- 
ness of such walls shall not be less than would be required for brick walls. 
The thickness of walls shall be calculated as the outside dimension of the 
tile (exclusive of plaster and stucco) and each Ule shall be the full thickness 
of the wall. 

All tile used In bearing walls shall be laid with the voids running vert'.»Hy 
(except an approved interlocking tile) and shall be laid in mortar composed 
of one part Portland cement, two ^nd one-half parts sand, and not moie than 
one-tenth (bulk measurement) of hydrated lime. 

No blocks will be approved that do not develop a compressive strmigth of at 
least 3,500 pounds per square Inch of net section, and In no case shall the 
voids exceed 50 per cent of the gross sectional area. m 

All blocks used In outside walla must .bo dense and well bnmed and shaU 
j not absorb more than one-tenth (10 per cent) of their weight In water after 
Immersion two hours «nd mnat have a clear ringing sound when struck. 

No tile shaU be used In any bearing walla below the first fioor of beams. 
BoUow tile may be faced with brick or stbccoed after being made dump 
. proof by approved methods. If faced with brick, such brick facing shaU not 
be considered as performing any consimctlve function nnim such brickwork 
Is properly bonded. to the tile walls by a contlnnous course of brick headers at 
least every two courses in hel^t of tUe, or every seventh course of brick- 
work, If the tiles are of rach else as will permit 
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Hcad6r oonrae of fl6uilslL bood^wlll. be fts^roved. Tbe header coareee nay 
be bached with hollow brick. 

Where floor beams reet on tile walla two coureee of hard-bumed brick shall 
be laid directly under sueb beams. 

Where girders rest upon walls so that there la a concentrateit loud on the 
block of more than 1 ton, the blocks supporting the girder must bC made solid 
by filling with Port! and -cement ctmcrete. Where auch concentrated loads shall 
exceed 3 tons jthe blocks for two courses below and for a distance extending 
at least 18 Inches each side of such girder shall be made solid. Where the 
load on the wall exceeds 5 tons the blocks for three courses beneath and at 
least 3 feet each side of such girder shall be made solid In a aimilnr manner. 

All piers or Jambs that support loads in excess of 4 tons shall be built with 
brick masonry, concrete or blocks filled solid with Portia nd-cement coucrete. 

Bach tier of beams shall be anchored to the side and end walls at intervals 
of not more than 0 feet 

No walls constructed of hollow tile shall be broken to receive pli>e», but must 
be provided wttb chase or especially molded blocks. 

Hollow blocks spanning more than- 4 feet must Ik* proi>erly reInforce<1. The 
skewbacks must also be filled solid with concrete. 

Where walls are decreased In thickness the top course of the thicker wall 
must be made solid with concrete or have two c\)ur8es of hnrd-burued brick. 

CHIU NETS. 

No obimney shall be starte<l or built uikui any fioor or wckxI beama The 
bricks used in chimneys shall be goo<l. bard, and well btirned. 

COESIDOB WALLS AND FLOORS. 

Interior corridor walls and hallway floor construction must be of fireproof 
material. (See heater rooms, celling construction, for floor In corrldora) 


HEIGHT OF CEILINGS. 




All ceilings shall be at least 12 feet In height. Every school building more 
than one story lu height shall have sheet-metal ceilings or plastered ceilings 
on metal lath. 

UANUAI^TBAININQ BQpUS. 

In any school building having rooms in tbe baseqpnt which are used for such 
activities as manual training, domestic scienc&^r chemical laboratory, said 
rooms shall have inclOBlng walls of fireproof construction. The ceilings over 
said rooms shall also be of fireproof materlnla (See beater rooms, celling con- 
atructloD.) Tbe Interior doors leading to the rooms shall be of kalamein or 
other appproved fireproof doors; said doors to be equipped with proper springs 
to keep them normally closed. No stops, books, or other devices to hold the 
doors open will be approved. When such doors are glazed It most be with 
wire glass. 

STAIRS. 


tfMVds, Hsers.— All stairways (except cellar stairs) must be not less 
than 4 feet In width and shall have Intermediate landings. The stair risers 
shall not exceed 7 Inches in helflht and the treads shall not be less than 12 inches 
In width (lllcliidlng the projecting nosings). 

A unlf^orm width must be maintained in all stairways and platforms, and 
thenfimist be a tmlfbrtn rise and tread for ea^ roa 


Wrff;. 

- uAw 
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HaikfroO#.— Handnils stuil] be propeiir placed on both aidea on all atalrwaya 
naed by pupils, and the inalde rail must be cootlnnous. 

Winder#, — No winders ;wlll be allowed. 

8afc1y ireod#.— Stairways constructed of reinforced concrete shall have an 
approved nonslippnble tread embedded in the concrete. 

Construction, inctoaure.— All stairs must l>e constructed of fireproof material 
(except stairs !n one-story buildings lending to the cellar or basement, which 
may be of slow-burnkig construction), with no open riser, and must be lucloi^ 
by fireproof walls and without oi>en wellholes. 

/^irtition#.— -All stairways In buildings of more than gne story in height must 
be sejwmted from corridors by thick wood, iron, or kalamelu partitions. Doors 
shall swing toward the exits only and be glased with iwHshed wire glass. All 
such doors shall have door springs and checks, but no floor stops or other 
devices to hold the doors open will be allowed. 

N^imber of atoinra |/#.— There should be tWo fiighu of stairs in buildings 
having more than two rooms and less than nine rooms on the second floor, pne 
stairway at each end of the building, and each leading direct to an exit from the 
first floor to the ground. 

Every school building having nine or m 9 re classrooms on the second floor 
shall have at least three flights of stairs, each tending to an exit from ,the first 
floor to the ground. There should be one stairway near end of the build- 
ing; other stairways must be subject to approval ns to number and location In 
each case. 

DOOES. 


“ In any schoolhouse of two or more Htorles In height ’the doors leading from 
the classrooms to the corridors and from the siUd corridors to the street or to 
the ground surrounding such schoolhou.se shall oi>en outward. All swing doors 
shall have plate-glass windows of suitable dimensions.” (Swing doors are con- 
strued to mean single and double acting ^Qprs.) 

Antipanic boHa— AW outside entrance or exit doors shall have key loclbi that 
cun l>e locked on the outside only, but that can always be easily opened on the 
Inside by simply turning the knob or pressing the release bar. No night-latch 
attachment, bolts, hook.s, thumb knobs, nr other locking device is to be used. 

Fire door at baacment stairway.— Kvery scb(M>l building sball have an exit to 
the ground for eveo* flight of stairs lending to the first floor. All doc^ leading 
to the cellar or basement sball be fireproof and fitted with springs to keep 
• them closed, except In one-story buildings. 


CLOAESOOUS. 

Ample cloolfrooms shall be provided. They should be well lighted, ventilated, 
and heated. They should be prtnided with a sufficient number of hooks so that 
each pupil may have one for his individual use. These hooks should be placed 
low enough so that the young children can readily reach them. 


IndlTldnal porcelain-bowl water-closets and slate, corrugated glass, or poree- 
lalo urinals, properly ^ntilated, must be provided where running water can be 
secured. No latrine* range, or incinerating closets will be permitted. All floor 
surrounding and within S teet of inside water-cloaeta or urinals must be con- 
structed of nonabsorbent waterproof materials. Suitable washbowls moat be 
installed in each toilet room. 
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VtHi — Tbe ventilating Ooea and docta l^dlmr from toilet rooma muat 

not connect with those leadinc to or from uny other Tx>oni. *Ali toilet rooms mum 
be located bo aa to receive ample outalde light. 

^ OUTBinC DBY TOILETS. 

• “Elach board of education sholl provide at least two suitable end oonvenlent 
outhouaes or water-cloaeta for each of the scboolhouaes ui ler Its control, ^ald 
outhouses or water-closets shall be ^tlrely sepnnited each from the other and 
shall have separate nietms of acceaa. Said outhouses and bald water^lomMs, If 
detached from the school house* ah^ll be separat(‘d by a substantial close fence 
not less than 7 feet In height." 

Tbe vaults under these outhouses or water-closets sholl bo built of brick and 
laid in cement mortar or c<>ucrete and shall not extend ujider the floor of aald 
bulMluga, but may project beyond the rear of the buildings to facilitate the 
proper cleaning. 

The vaults ahull' be pn>i>erly ventilated by running a wixxlen or metal flue 
from the underHlde of U»e floor line up through the hwf. This flue should not 
be less than S Inches square (Inside meiiisnrenieuU. £^oh toilet should t>e pro- 
vided with H saah not than 2 feet square, arranged to slide oi^ bang on 
hinges. This opening must be covered with a oloae-mesb oopi>er wlre^ screen. 
Outside of each U>yn' ouiliouse or wtiter-closot, proi^erly protivtinl from the 
ralu or snow. Khali l>e pn>vlded a metal urinal trtuigb ilralnoir Into the vault of 
said closet. This trough and the hiilldlnpi an* to 1 h» proix*rly w'reenetl hy a 
tight board screen not less than 7 fet't high. All out side toilet doors Khali lx* 
equipped with proper locks and si>riDg hinges or aprings to kivp said doors shut. 

FUUE ESCAPES. 

Where fire escapes are found necessary* they slinl be cimstructed of Iron 
strings* trefids. and close<l rIserR, said risers being not more than 7 Inchea high 
and tbe treads not leas than 10} Inches In width. The top idatfomi must be 
level with the classroom floor, and cntranc'clo the platform shall be made hy 
means of a door, which must be cut down to the level of the floor. The stairs 
shall not be less than 30 inches wide and shall be miftported on strong iron 
brackets jM>lted entirely through the wmll. or on iron c^hmm& I»n^ runs must 
have Intermediate landings. The lowest flight must not lx* movable. The out- 
side strings shall lx* i)rolect**d by a heavy galvanl7.**tl win* mesh Hcreen or other 
approved protective rail lug not less than 5 feet high. Whenever a Are escape 
crosses a window said- window must be glased with wdio, glass, liaudrulls mnsr 
be ‘provided for each side of the sbiirs. 


WASTE-PAPER CHUTES. 

.Waste-paper chutes must lx* constructed of fireproof material throughout, In- 
^uding self-clQsing doors. 


SRATIIfO. 


All (dans and blue arints must show the location of each pupU'a and lead ^ r*t 
deak, together with the number of pupils* dedcs. 


uviNQ APAaniBirrs. 


Llring a^rtmexfta will not be approved In any pert of a school building. 
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Tablb 2.—7«icft«rt. 
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6 

g 


9 

4 

161 

. 4 

78 

88 

106 

in 

40 

81 

66 

86 

n 

0 

3 

6 

4 

7 

6 

8 

6 

1 

6 

1 

10 

1 

10 


4 

4 

6 

8 

1 

8 

1- 

0 

1 

8 

i 

6 

7 


6 

3 

6 

a 

8 


6 

3 

4 

4 

4 

8 

4 

8 

4 

63 

4 

60 

3 

13 

18 

36 

86 

9 

34 

U 

8 

1 

7 

1 

8 

6 

8 

4 

4 

8 

6 

7 


3 

4 

6 

6 

1 

4 

3 

4 

a 

10 


0 

1 

3 

8 

7 

7 


7 

8 

31 

4 

16 

6 

U 

17 

4 

13 

^ 6 

14 

4 

V 15 ^ 


13 

8 

6 

8 

7 

10 

4 

11 

8 

44 


37 

17 

37 

87 

7 

30 

10 

80 

19 

6 


6 


6 

6 


3 

3 

8 

a 
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j 


Stettt. 

atlas 

reportliif. 

HaTlnc 

IndiiiAl 

trafaklDft. 

No 

tadnatiial 

tfatnlng 

Spadal 

•ttoota 

Sunug 

ashAAla 

Msdiool 

Bmploy- 
, liif a 

Sit 

entire 

ttmeu 

Bmploy- 
taf a 
school 
xnina 

Qg nlawta 

fords- 

faoUTse. 

forpttpOi 

whohavs 

foflsd. 

of look Of 
funds. 

ToW 

1.3IS 

708 

383 

133 

113 

004 

13 

89 


13 

s 

10 



8 



ArlioiiA 

9 

ft 




8 




13 

9 




. -8 


i 

C«Ult»rnk 

40 

30 

4 

8 


7 

1 

3 

Cokndo 

10 

18 


9 


8 


1 

Connactiout 

30 

4 

9 

9 


7 


8 

Dataware 

4 

1 







norkta 

0 

9 

4 






Qaoreta.... 

18 

ft 

10 






Idalto 

11 

9 

-1 


4 

1 

3 

miDols 

j03 

61 

23 

0 


17 

3 

10 

Indiana 

04 

ft4 

ft 

8 


21 



Iowa 

48 

43 

8 

1 


7 


3 

^tTlTPlT 

87 

89 

4 

1 


4 


a 

Kintneky 

31 

ft 

* 14 





Louisiana. .. .> 

8 


ft 







13 

16 

9 

9 

\ 

0< 





Uaryland 

6 

4 




1 



M>3pMrhttaflttl 

08 

te 

is 

4 

» 8 

00 


4 

Uidilgan 

63 

33 

10 

8 


13 


ft 

Minnaoota 

38 

8ft 

8 


8 

i 

4 

Uiaslssippl 

13 

ft 

ft 



3 




41 

19 

30 



ft 



Montana 

11 

10 

1 

9 

8 

1 

1 

Nalfraaka 

10 

11 

4 

1 


8 


Noviula 

3 

1 

1 



1 



Now Hampahira. . . . 

10 

7 

9 

9 


ft 


8 

New Jersey 

M 

SO 

13 

37 


.04 


13 

New York 

96 


38 

ft 


06 


18 

North Carolina. . 

10 

"ft 

10 

9 


4 

1 


North Dakota 

0 

7 

1 

1 


3 


* i 

New Ifaxieo. 

ft 

4 

1 

1 


1 



Ohk) 

78 

r 

30 

9 


8 

i 

8 

Oklahonta 

39 

14 

14 

1 


8 



OrMgrm 

14 

9 



4 



Pimiuiyliranta . 

101 

00 

70 

11 


06 



Rhoda Island.^: . . 

8 

1 

9 

9 


8 


3 

Sooth Carolfna 

10 

4 

0 



8 


1 

South Dakota. 

9 

8 

1 


3 

1 

1 

TunnuMM . 

9 

9 

7 



1 



Tyra* 

03 

38 

23 

9 


9 



Dtah --- - 

8 

ft 

9 

9 


ft 



Vermont 

7 

4 

1 

1 


3 



Virginia 

10 

8 

ft 



4 



Washlnctan 

WwtVffitbila. 

31 

14 

31 

10 

8 

0 

9 


8 

8 

1 

4 

1 

Wlsoonatn 

43 

S3 

ft 

8 


13 

3 

ft 

w WAT*iK>V 

7 

8 

' 1 

1 
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Ill 







Bo- 


DaUy 

sea- 

sloos 

begin. 

See- i 
elans 
doee. 

PupQi 
, admit- 
ted to 
buBd- 
ing. 

Num- 
ber of 
tea- 
Slone 
each 
day. 

Length of 
noonreoees. 

oesa 

py»- 

ods, 

not^ 

clod- 

tog 

noon 

Children ex- 
pected logo 
^omefor 
hinoh. 






receaS) 


A. m. 

P. m. 

A. ta. 






3. 10 

125 

1 

20 minutes 

1 

No 


I 1,30 

1 


8.30 

1 lo 

1- lao 

1 

30 minutes 

1-4 

Some. 


1.3.45 

1 



9.00 

4.00 

160 

3 

1 hour 15 rntn- 

2 

Ym 




Otes. 



9.00 

4.00 

146 

3 

ihoorSOmln- 

2 

Meet of them 





utes. 



&45 

3.45 

100 

3 

1 boor 

2 

Optional .... 
MmI of thm 

9.00 

4.00 

180 

3 

do 

2 

9.00' 

3.00 

100 

3 

1 hour 15mlD- 

2 

Yea.'. 





utea 



9.00 

8.00 

8.80 

*2 

1 boor 


Yee 

9.00 

8.46 

180 

3 

1 hour 16 min- 

2 

Yes; in 





utes in 


grades. 

9.00 

130 

180 

3 

gradea. 

Ulwura. 

2 

Yea 

9.00 

3. 15 

140 

3 

14 hours. 

2 

Yee 

9.00 

3.30 

140 

3 

ll hours 

1 

Ym 

9.00 

> 3.30 

140 

3 

1 hour 40 min- 

2 

Yes 

8. 15 

1.30 

100 

1 

utes, 

15 minutes.... 

1 

No 

8.30 

2,30 

100 


Varies, 15 to 

1 

No 

9,00 



45 nunotes. 


3.00 

8.45 

1 

None 

2 

No 

Y« ... 

8.30 

3,30 

115 

3 

1 hour. 

2 

9.00 

3.30 

180 

2 

1 hour X min- 

2 

Yes: If pos- 





utes. 


sible. 

9,00 

3.30 

180 

3 

1 hour 

2 

No 

9.00 

4.00 

180 

3 

li hours 

2 

Ym 

9.00 

3.30 

130 

3 

do 

2 

Yee 


t 3 ,00 

1 



0 

8.30 

1 to 

y 8.00 

9 

to 3 boors. . 

2 

Ym 


U- 13 

I 




8.80 

8,30 

100 

3 

14 bourv. 

2 

Mostly 

9.00 

145 

130 

2 

..:..do 

2 

YmT^ 

9.00 

3.45 

8.40 

3 

do 

2 

Ym 

9.00 

3.30 

130 

3 

1 hour 

2 

Ym .... 

9.00 

4;oo 

180 

3 

14 hours 

3-4 

Ym. .. 

8.46 

8.45 

8.25 

3 

do 

2 

Ym. . . 

9.00 

3.30 

130 

3 

'30 minutes 

3 

Those Using 







near. 

9.00 

3.10 

8.30 

3 

1 hour 

1 

Ym 

150 

8.30 

8.51 

‘3 

.do 

2 

Optional.... 
Ym 

8.30 

.3.30 

115 

3 

2 hours 

1 

9.00 

4.00 

8.45 

3 

11 hours 

2 

Ym 

9.00 

4.00 

130 

2 

1 how 

2 

flnmA 

145 

8.30 

180 

3 

1} hours 

1 

Y« 

146 

3. SO 

130 

3 

1| hours 

2 

Usualfy 

130 

8.15 

8.10 

2 

if hours 

1-2 

OeneraHy ... 
Yes. 

130 

115 

IW 

3 

14 bou^ 

2 

9.00 

3,30 

130 

3 

do 

2 

Ym 

9.00 

3.45 

180 

3 


2 

Yes 

9.00 

3.80 

145 

3 

45 minutes .... 

3-3 


130 

3,W 

1 10 

1 

80 minutes 

2 


145 

3,45 

8. 15 

3 

14 hours. 

2 


146 

4.00 

180 

3 

14 hours. 

2 

Yes 

9.00 

4.00 

140 

2 

,.,,*do 

3-4 

Host 

9.00 

ISO 

145 

3 

14 hours. 

2 

Moat 

9.00 

8.45 

180 

3 

14 boars 

2 

Yes 

9.00 

4.00 

100 

3 

*1 DoarXmin- 

2 

Yee 

9.00 

8.80 



otea. 



180 

3 

1 to 14 boors. . 
1 hour 

2 

Yes 

9.00 

8.80 

140 

• 3 

2 

Ym 

130 

100 

115 

0) 

Uboors. 

. 1 

Ym I 

9.00 

4.00 

145 

3 

2noort. 

3 

Ym 

145 

8.15 

135 

3 

14 boors. 

1 

Ym 

9.00 

8.80 

145 

« 

..:..do 

2 

Ym 

9.00 

4.00 

145 

3 

i boor 

2 

NotaU 


(180 





9.00 

f and 

-146 

3 

14 boon. 

s 

tm;,.,....:. 


1 4.00 





Cltta. 


New Decatar, Ala... 

Selma, Ala 

Dooflae, Arts 

Preaoott, Arix 


FajretterilK Ark . 
Fort Smith, Ark.. 
Palo Alto,0^.„. 


RedlaDds. OaL . 
Boolder, Colo.. 


Trinidad, Colo 

Essex, Oonn; 

New London, Conn. 
UUonl,DeL 


Orlando, Fla 

St. Petersburg, Fla.., 

Athena, Oa 

Tboma^le, Qa 

BoJae, Idaho 


Twin Falb, Idaho.. 

DanvUIe^llL 

Moline, XU. 


Crawfiordsvlllo, Ind.., 


Richmond, Ind 

Amee, Iowa 

Clinton, Iowa 

Leavnworth, . . 

Newton, k~mhi 

Padu^,K:y 

Owensboro, XCf 


Morgan City, La 

Lafayette, La 

OdZfa, Ma 

Watervflle, Me 

AnnapolkMd 

Beve^,Maaa. 

Nhrthampton, Mass. . . . 

Anh Arbor, 

YpellantL Mlrh 

'C^aet,Mlnn. 

Moortiead, Mton 

OreenvlUeiMlsB. 

Meridian, Mies 

Columbia, Mo 

8edaUa,Mo 

Boseman, Mont 

Llrlngston, Mont 

Columbos, Nebr 

Unlyenlty Plao^Nebr. 


Reno, Ner 

Sparki, Ner 

Conoord, N.H 

PortanooUL N.B. 
Aabury Pa% N. J. 
Bridgeton. 
BoewaU^.Maz... 


BaaU Fe, N. Mex., 


Sdiool 

proTldea 

lum^ 


No. 

V es^ In 
part 
No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


F(w high 
ecbodl. 


^0. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Ym. 

No. 

No. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

No. 


In pert 
No. 


No. 

No. 


Na 


No. 

No. 

8S; 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Na 

Ntf. 


Na 

No. 

Na 

No. 


No. 

Yea. 


tOnahonrihlOeoboote; two boore In others. 


) 
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DaOy 

Bea- 

PupUa 

admits 

Num- 
ber of 

dons 

begbL 

sloaf 

oloae. 

tad to 
buDd- 
Inf- 

aaa* 

alODB 

each 



day. 

A. m. 

P. m. 

A.m. 


Ot.00 

S.S0 

8X 

3 

0.00 

880 

846 

a 

9.00 

3.x 

8X 

1 

9.00 

3.x 

8X 

1 

9.00 

4.x 

8X 

3 

0.00 

4.x 

8X 

a 

6.90 

8.16 

8W 

a 

S.30 

816 

8X 

3 

9.00 

4.16 

8X 

3 

9.00 

4.x 

8X 

3 

A46 

8.W 

816 

a 

9.00 

8X 

Any 

time. 

3 

9.00 

4.x 

846 

3 

9.00 

8X 

8X 

3 

9.00 

4.x 

846 

2 

9.00 

846 

846 

3 

8.60 

l.X 

8.x 

1 

9.00 

3.x 

8X 

1 

9.00 

8X 

8X 

3 

9.00 

4.00 

8X 

3 

9.00 

846 

S.40 

3 

9.00 

8X 

8.x 

3 

9.00 

4.x 

8X 

3 

9.00 

8X 

7.x 

1 

9.00 

3.x 

8X 

1-3 

9.00 

3.x 

8X 

2 

9.00 

la 

1 846 

3 

9.00 

3.x 

^ 846 

3 

9.00 

8X 

8.x* 

3 

846 

3.x 

8X 

1 

9.00 

8.x 

8X 

3 

846 

a.x 

7.x 

2 

9.00 

4.x 

8X 

3 

800 

8X 

8M 

3 

9,00 

4.x 

8.x 

3 

846 

8.46 

8X 

a 

9.00 

4.x 

8X 

3 

9.00 

8^ 

8X 

a 


Ottaw a 


Lsngtik of 


lU- 

oefli 

p?*- 

' A . 

dud- 

to« 

DOOO 


Children ex- 
pootad toco 
homo for 
luttoh. 


Sobool 

proTkSeo 

luDob. 


rtncrtoB, N. Y 

Bomo.N. 

BaWib,N.C 

Wtaibm-Soloi^ N. C. 

Fono.Nv^ftk 

AUfi^ Ohio. 

Sondoaky, Ohio 

Knkl^Okla. 

Bebort. Okb 

AshtMU, One 

SotafOng. 

lohonon, Po 

W0k±atbiirc, Po 

BrirtoJ.R. L 

WMtofiy, R.I 

Ootamblo. C 

Rook Hm. 8. C 

Doodwood, 8. Dak ... 

filocu Fallals. Dak.., 

Brtotol.Tom 

Parlf, Ttim 

Boobami T«z 

CUbonuk T«z 

Ogdaoaty.Utab.... 
Frevoi Utaa 

JContptUar, Vt 

St Albatts. Vt 

Pradcrlckoborg* Va... 

StaoBton, Va 

OKjrmpla, Wash...... 

Vnooovor. Waah. . . . 
D«via, W. Va 

Fakmofit. W. Va 

Baiolt,V^ 

>|fadli^WlB 

Sranaton, Wyo 

Hbgldan, Wyo 


1 boor 15 
ut«a. 

Uboura. 

36 minutoi^. . . . 

30mtnut«s 

liboura. 

do..*. 

IbooraOmtD- 

uteo. 

libotm....... 

— do 

1 hour. 

1 bourSOmlD* 
utes. 

1 hour 16 mln- 
utiea. 

1 boa^46mtn• 
ut«9. 

u houra. 

2 ooura. 

U boara. 


16 mlnatai... 


I hour 30 min* 
UtOB. 

I I houra. 

1| hours 

SOmlnutas 

IbPtir--. 

LUtas.... 


do 

liboora. 


do 

1 hour 

16 minutes 

1 boor 16 mtn< 

I utes. 

1 hour 

1 hour 16 min' 
utes. 

do. 

libourai 

....do 


.....do 

1 boar 


1-2 

1 


2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1-2 

3 


3 

1 

1 

3 

‘ 1-2 
3 

2 

3 


Yai 

Yes 

Some. 

No 

Yee 

Yes 

Yea 

Yea 

Not aU 

Yea 

8omeL : 

Yea 

Yea ; 

Yes 

Yes 

When PCS' 
slbla. 

No 

No 

Boat 

Ym 

y ^ 

^tio^ 

No."!!!! 

Yes 

Boat ol them 

1 

Ym 

Yea 

No 

Yea 

Boat 

Yea 

Yea 

Yes 

Yea 

Yea 

Yea 


No. 


High 

aobool. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


No. 


No. 

No. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

No. 

No. 


Yea. 


Yea. 

No. 


No. 


No. 

No. 


No. 


No. 

Inblgb 

aobool. 

No. 

No. 


t All, exoept pupils tranaported. 
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Tablx 7. — Mitcellaneoui aetitniUs. 


States. 

■i 

Cities r»> 
porting. 

School 
boards 
having 
ohaige of 
the publlo 
llbrarlM. 

City 
ooondls 
having 
charge of 
public 
Uorariee. 

Libraries 
In charge 
of a 

' board of 
trusteea. 

School 
boards 
ooQ trolling 
publio 
play- 
grounds. 

School 

boards 

W, 

mooey for 
play, 
grounds 
ooDducted 
by assooia- 
tioiis in 
the dt^. 

School 
boiuds con. 

ducthw 
other eau- 
oattonal 
ageodea. 

Totili 

1.S&5 


ISO 

667 

237 




iVO 

m 

98 

Alabama 

Ariiona 

13 

0 

13 

44 

in 

1 


5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

CalUornia, 

Colorado 

1 

2 

4 , 

c 

2 

37 

3 

0 

i 

1 

i 

Comiectknt 


* ■ * 

O 

7 

3 

. 1 

1 

Dais ware 

7 

1 

5 

10 

1 



iPlorkla. ............ 

Georgia. 

Idaho 

6 

31 

9 

93 

06 

46 

3 

2 

3 

18 

6 

3 

i* 


Illinois 


5 

5 

3 

3 

InrtUhA 

4 , 

IQ 

47 

10 

3 

6 

Iowa 

lo 

1 

6 

40 

11 

3 


KaiMa* V 


-8 

S3 

7 

1 


Kentucity 

M 

23 

6- 

4 

3 

1 

8 

34 

10 

1 

i 

Louisiana. 

6 

4 

3 

11 

3 

j 

1 


Maine 

Mary land 

13 

C 

* 1 

i 

4 

i 

1 


O 

1 

1 

2 




Massachusetts 

Michigan 

66 

01 

37 

• 13 

1 

•1 s 

6 

44 

33 

4 

i 

ti 

Minnesota....... . 

lo 

4 

13 

1 

6 

Mbslsatppl 

S 
, 3 

8 

10 

4 

16 

4 

. 8 

5 


4 

Missouri. 

Mod tana 

43 

11 

17 

3 

4 

1 

3 

i 

3 

3 

Nebraska. 

Nerada. 

3 

7 

7 

8 
1 
9 

81 

2 

8 

6 

2 


New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico. , . . 

NewYork.^.... 
North Carolina . . . 

1C rtf-# K T\n.i. j-_# ■ 

10 

57 

6 

6 

i 

5 

3 

7 

1 

17 

4 

3 

i 

u 

1 

11 

96 

16 

' U 

1 

7 

1 

48 

6 

9 

« i^OnH ^ ^ . 

Ohio 

8 

79 

28 

14 

4 

17 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 


Oklahoma .. 

16 

30 

18 

4 

ft 

Oregon 

5 

2 

8 

g 

5 

, 2 

1 

3 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Dland 

161 

9 

41 

8 

2 

85 

7 

25 

1 

2 

14 

4 

South GcNUna 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

10 

1 

1 

7 


1 

g 

10 

8 

1 

* 2 

.. 3 

1 

5 

5 

1 

1 


53 

8 


^ 3 

1 



Utah 

8 

1 

9 

8 

14 

3 

3 

Vermont 

7 

4 

1 

1- 

4 

3 

1 . 


1 

Virginia 

10 

31 . 
15 


6 

1 

i 

3 

Washington 


2 

13 

3 



West Vfrglnia 

llManrtffcal.T 

7 

' 3 

'8 . 


i 

WlSOOlUlJl 

Wyoming 

45 
6 . 

1 

8 

1 

35 

s 

13 

j 

' 3 

3 
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* 

Area of playKrounds. 

< 

Play- 
KTOunds 
equipped 
with play 
apparatus. 

StatM. 

Cities ra* 
porting. 

Less than 
i acre. 

11 

1 

1 to 2 
acrea 

More 

Uian 
2 acres. 

Total 

1,350 { 

*406 

$55 

318 

181 

451 


rr 1 

4 

a 

4 

1 

4 


0 ! 

4 


1 

1 

5 


13 1 

7 

2 

a 

2 

5 


41 

12 

■ 7 

5 

17 

29 


19 

8 

10 

3 

2 

12 

Conoerticut 

90 

14 

6 

4 

2 

7 

.....' 

a 


1 



1 

Florida 

6 

3 

1 

1 

i 

1 

OMrgte 

21 

1 

3 

5 

12 

7 

Idabo 

0 

3 

3. 

1 

3 

7 

TTMfifhH - 

03 

33 

27 

33 

10 

32 

Indiana 

60: 

30 

16 

14 

6 

26 

lonni 

46 1 

1 11 

17 

17 

1 

18 

Kansas 

39 

6 

14 

17 

2 

24 

Kanti|(*k j 

li 

8 

7 

3 

4 

6 


6 

2 


3 

1 

4 


13 

7 


2 


4 



* 

\ 5 

1 M 

2 


' i 

1 

MaaMM^ui¥*trs 

23 

24 

4 

4 

8 

Iljchlcan 

51 

12 

17 

14 

8 

13 

Mlnnasota 

37 

6 

11 

17 

3 

10 

Mtetejppi 

13 

3 

a 

4 

4 

4 

Ubsourt 

. 43 

9 

10 

17 

7 

* 


11 

5 

i 

5 

. j . 

6 

Nabfaska 

17 

2 

6 

8 

1 

10 


2 

I 


1 


2 

Now Hartip^lilr* -* 

10 

6 

a 

2 


3 

JoTMy 

57 

36 

S' 

0 

4 

IS 

Kow ICoiico 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

;i 

23 

Now York 

OH 

45 

30 

11 

13 

jj orth Oarc^tniL 

16 

7 

3 

3 

3 

< 4 

t h T^«lrfttA . . . 

8 

1 

3 

4 


3 

Ohio.., 

79 

35 

16 

19 

9 

, 23 

Oklahoma 

2S 

6 

4 

15 

3 

11 

Orogon. *• 

14 

• 4 

2 

5 

3 

3 

PonnsylTania 

161 

89 

M 

11 

7 

23 

DKrw^A f«lB.nr1 

9 

5 

3 


1 

1 

South Carolina 

10 


1 

4 

5 

4 

South' Dakota 

10 

5 

2 

\> 1 

2 

4 

TaxiDOOSOo 

H 

2 

a 

» 3 

5 


53 

0 

3 

' 21 

20 

21 

, 

8 


2 

6 


1 



Vormoiit 

7 

2 

4 


1 

1 

Virginia. * 

10 

1 

5 

1 

3 

3 

WasblnkUm. 

21 

6 

4 

5 

6 

12 

Wool Vu^rinia. 

IS 

0 

4 


1 

4 

Wlsportsin 

45 

15 

9 

1 17 

4 

1 20 


6 

I 


i 5 


2 




t 

1 
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Tabui 9 .— qf 10,000 to tSfOOO pojndotim—Skcnffinff for each qf expenu 
oj all $chooU tlu perrenloffe of total erpeiuei. 


Ctttes. 


1 

Is 




a 

o. 

•o 

si 

0 

1 


I. 

ia u 

« 

fei 

ig 

fl 

il 


AU 

Pboenlx. Aril 

Fort Smith, Ark 

Fresno, Cal 

Trinidad, Colo* 

Norwalk, Conn 

ColumbiM, Oa 

Boise. Idaho 

Oaleshunc, 111 - . 

Uuncle. lad 

UanhaUtown, Iowa 

Leavenworth, Kaos — 

Owensboro, Kv 

Baton Rou^, La 

Bancor, Ue. 

Beverly, Mass 

Maikecon, llich 

St. Cloud, Minn 

Meridian, Mis'),. 

Bedali^ Mo 

Great ralU, Mont 

Grand Island, Nebr. .. 

Reno, Nev.* 

Portsmouth, N. li 

Bloomfield, N. J 

Albuquerque. N. Mex. . 

Cortland, N.Y | 

Durham, N. C 

Fanro, N. Dak I 

AUiance-Ohk) 

Tulsa, 0\la ( 

ScUem, Orec 

Untontown, Pa ; 

Central Falls, R. I < 

Spartan burc.S. C ! 

Sioux Falls, B, Dak 

^kson, Tann.e 

Beaumont, Tex 

Burlincton, Vt 

Staunton. Va 

Everett, wash 

Charleston, W. Va i 

Kenosha, Wh 

Cbevenne, Wyo 

U^dim 


89.73 
76.45 
86.12 
72.44 
60 63 
62.27 
73. « 
60.88 
8S. 07 
68.43 
68.86 
83,60 
70.23 
70.57 
68.64 
68 38 
67.69 
69.04 
74 62 
70. 37 


1.38 
2 17 


8.11 

8.77 


8.381 

2.17 


0.24 

.87 


1.04 

1.03 

.68 

1.43 

1.78 

.13 

.48 

l.M 


1 68 
3.74 
3.95 

2 64 
3.39 
3.04 
3.6^ 


fl 1 

6.93 

8.03 


l.OS 

2.78 

2.60 

2.26 

3.63 


4.76 


168 
14.60 
5. 49 
8.33 
7.23 


1.02 


64.13 3.3: 


83 18 
78.01 


.52 

.60 


54.10 1.69< 


63 49 
87.35 
68.00 
70.15 
69 93 
69.67 
78.78 
70. 74 


66 

1.30 

.76 

.38 

1.89 

i’ao 


1.97 
2.33 
4.69 
6.73 
A. 66 
3 68 
3.27 
4.05 
e.ts . 

4.80 6,35 


2.79 
3.85 
6.55 
8 76 

8 

7.05 


70.74 ^ 
75.6^0!^ 


66.18 

85.30 
52. 24 
83 33 
68.60 
63. 58 . . . 

78.30 
eC 05 
.7.80 
60.05 


.68 

1.85 

.60 

.34 


1.07 
.94 

„._^.78 

66. 32 1. 97 
66.76 1.06 


2 07 
A50) 
.74 
.eoi 

6.39 


6,83 

1.68 


3. 33 

4 


1.33. 


6.54 

1.85 

8.86 

2.60 


6.15 
3. m 

3 48 
2.05 


6.75 

1.87 


6.85 

13.30 


l.S8| 

3.301 

6.84' 


3.44 

2.68 

1.13 

4.83 

.58 

3.17 

.34 


4.45 

S..52 

1.37 

2.31 


197 
3 28 
3. 75 
4.80j 
4.31 


.80 

.34 

2.05 


1.84 

1.75 


4.00 4,45 
3.30 4.95 
4.17 
5.34 
6 65 
8. 76 


8.37 

3.66 

3,26 


2.69 


7.17 


8. 48 12. 08 

8 U. 

8.63 
3 na 5 .35 
3.96 
4.61 
8.561 3.35 


1.16 


3.06 

3.36 

8.38 


1.75 

3.33 


.34 


2.97 

.11 

.33 


V 

106 

5,40 

.35 

2.87 
3.08 
1J8 
4.37 

.82 

195 

163 

6.36 

.96 

117 

5.87 
127 
1 . 

4.15 

.85 

1.17 


4.34 
5.72 
165 
3.97 
.69 1 
IM5 »7 
194 
8.41 


1 

130 1.41 


6.4(X 4.73 
1.30 ,87 


4 
4. 

3. 

163 1 
116 1 
5.70 
166 1 

6.85 
7.39 6. 


10.82 
151 109 
lOSi 4 92 
110 3 .80 
23in 61 
11 1 63 
57 (') 

16]l0.3D< 123 
83 11.40 4.81 


169 
183 
7.33 
103 
141 
1 75 
163 


108 1 


190 

141 


1.35 

.07 

1.73 

.61 

.43 

4,46 

1.75 


.34 

1.24 

127 

IM 

1.61 

1.99 

9.61 


3.51 
3.34 
190 
11 74 
3.06 


4.50 

8.87 

7.94 

10.23 4. 
1.39 
184 
145 
7.36 
176 1 
.7.85 4. 
124 
139 1 

f 

128 1 

4 84 1 


69 


139 1.54 
8 14 


168 4. 


8. 17 


.61 


3 51 
3 08 
4.37 
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.00 136 

116 3 44 


(») 

.60| 
laoi 158 
166 1131 


11.46 
4 01 


1.43 

1.35 


134 

4.97 


.84 

125 


4.46 7.43 


4.0tH. 

I 

4.70. 
1. 79! 2. 84 
. 90, 6. 4.3 

tv 


.36 

10 

.0^.78 
.47 
.35 .30 
.34 
.29 
.35 
.25 

.34 
.1911,63 
10 
.01 
.06 
.31 


ao 


1.94 

.46 

129 

!06 


4.85 

4,48 
S.OOl 144 


0ft 1.17 
95 8.21 


13618.42 1 70 


8.18 

1.61 


.95 liD . 
130 104 
.56 1 68 
TOf 1.96 4.97 
1 39 6. 10 
.62! 3.36 
.66| 3.05 

SO 5.oo; 

T2 1631 9.25 
.601 8.39'1 
08| 115 179'. 
03 .313.08]. 

" n .95 4.69 


.16 
251,06 

38 .(Ml 


.40 
.091.10' 


.28 
69 .66 
39 


.U 

.38 

107 

.35 

1133 

*.*74 


.63 

.41 


.06 

1.66 


.03 

.64 


.10 

.15 

.31 


35 


.13 

i.n 


.78 

.19 

.36 

.» 


*8taUstk» for the year 1913-13. ‘ Leas than one one-hundredth of 1 per cent. ^Indudes Usht and 
power.* ■ Ezriusive of llcht and powar. * Includes stattonary, etc. * Included with textbooks. * In* 
oludee light and power, eto. ' Inavded with fuel. 


/ 




lie 


SCHOOL AmnHiBTUTioir nr thb shAllss omss. 


Twji 10 .— OIKm 5,000 to 10,000 )K>pviici£tofv>-^AcwfTi 9 fcfr each object of experm 

the perceniage gf tom expetm of all edocte. 


Gttks. 


N«fv I>«mtur, AU 
DouglAS, Arli . . . 
lotkwbOM, Ark . . 
Butte Roaa, Oftl. 
Qumo CUT, Colo 
Pteteflek), Co^ . 
Uk*City, Fte*. 
lAOfUlM Oft.. 
Poottello, idiho. 
OtDtnJk, ni — 

CUntoa, iDd 

OtaUrvilte, low» 
lote. Emu 

Houma^lXF... 
Ruxnlbrd, Ho... . 

MiltOD, MUB 

Buioook, Ulcb. . 
gT«tB(h.UlnD... 
OiunTiite, Mi». 

Putum, Ho 

Pnoiimon Hont . 
HuUngm Nobr.. 
Quunoot, N. H 
NuUoy, N. 1 . . . . 
Bomll. N. Hu 
OiMkte,N. Y.... 
Oflidftboro. N. C. 
BHmuk, N. Da 

N 0 «, Ohio 

ArdmoriL Okte.*. 
Aotorte, Onc..C. 

Cooktel^Pft 

Brian, R. I 

NowbMTT, fl. C.. 
HUchell, 8. Dok. 
Puk CltT, T«on. 
Qrtiavlik, Tu.. 

Pnrro, Utu 

HontpHlte, VI.. 
Brian, Vo 

VftDOOUTOr, Wuh 
Htoomonte WH. 
LAmnle, W70.... 
Hodten 




7?. 82 
85.8fl 
70.78 
86.U 

64.06 
67.80 

67.80 
79.56 

80.06 
61.18 

64. M 

65. XT 
88.21 
63.90 

71.43 
56. 
80.22 

67.44 

46.39 
64 22 
70.29 
68.08 
48.32 
50.00 
62.03 
68.68 

63.40 

66 . 22 . 

82.80 
62.03 
60.08 
61.71 
63.20 

68.67 
67.80 
61.06 
77.36 
71.11 
64.28 

60.40 
7A04 
71.50 
61.70 

64.68 
63.76 


1.06 

1.10 

2,76 

,70 

1.36 

.20 


X16 

1.67 

2.76 


1.04 

.00 


33 

1.11 

3.27 
1.40 

.74 

.86 

4.«2 

L73 

1.27 


1.06 
1.S4 
1.63 
1.14 
6. 13 
1.37 

1.96 


3.68 

.09 

.48 

l.U 

1.60 

.60 

1.27 


10.01 

4.36 

9.30 

6.30 
8.38 
&34 


6.61 
4.80 
7.31 
A 71 
4.36 
ASS 
7.42 


6.64 

3.70 
5.7? 

8 19 
7,94 
7.21 
6.88 

.66 

4.66 

Agl 

A06 

A 40 i: 

7.86 

8.64 
AS2 
7.07 

3.09 

7.10 
4.40 
7.81 
4.03 
0.34 
4.23 

3.71 

9.64 
la 18 
A56 
6.78 
A70 
A88 


3.74 

i.x 


3.04 

4 


1A46 


3.08 
A 71 
3.14 
1.80 
1A64 


0.69 


3.73 

1.80 

7.01 


2.85 

7.08 


A70 

8.66 


Aoa 


1.10 .. 

6.16 

A 47 0-51 
7,18.. 


2.36 

4.20 


3.80 

1.64 

7.41 

3.86 

A36 


12.84 


AOO 


4.73 1.97 


AOO 

1.86 


A28 


4.10 

8.97 


3.17 

.93 


3.43 

3.22 


.30 

.80 


A79t 3.31 
A 01 


.87.. 


A06 

A3I 

8.81 


AS7 



11.97 


AOS 


1.66 


J 7.16 
. *.63 

.r. 3 o 


3.04 

1.09 


1.26 
4. OS 
.87 
3.06 
1.38 
AIM 


A 48 
3 11 
2,73 
1.97 
ATT 
An 
.86 


4.32 
4.60 
4.40 
6.66 I 

1.32 


3.22 
All 
AS6 
4,27 
1.66 
1 . 
AB2 


A31 
.36 
.31 
A 41 

’.‘is 

AOO 

A 
A38 


A 10 
.68 
Affl 


P 

¥ 

i 


3 61 

5.33 
6.81 
6.00 
6.20 
5.14 
A 63 

3.00 
6.38 
7.90 

7.60 

6.33 

7.07 

7.08 
4.30 
7.77 
A76 
6.40 
11.36 

4 36 
6.46 
A87 
A33 
6.44 
A 17 
4.06 
AM 
A 37 
9.26 

7.00 
A26 
7.48 
7.96 

6.60 
8 16 
AOO 
8.67 
6.28 
A36. 
AOO 
8.84 
A 16 
A 

A78 

A37 


3. 44 
1.33 
1.47 
1.66 
AOO 
A 61 


98 1& 


3.10 
1.47 
.73 
AOS 
3.96 
.10 

1.34; 1.30 
1.8A 1.37 
A23j 3 66 
ASft 1.34 
ABM 8.66 
3.»| A41 
8.731 1.04 
A63i 1.64 
1.3A 

7.80 8.07 
A66 A63 
7.60 .73 
6.97 8 80 
1.60. ^ 

3.46 1.87 
2.78 1.11 
4.70 3.31 
A70 
3.38 1.66110,01 
8.37 1.68 A 81 
5.291A43 1.78 
AG7 -21.7.66^1 

A67 9.43... 

A SO 8.81 3. 
AIT A 67 12. 
8.68 1.10 1. 

4.80 1.68 6 
3.17 1.32 26. 

A 88 .91 3. 
3.31 3 

A36 A4S 2. 
1.14 .18 I- 
A61 1.86 1. 

83 1.02 A 
A46 7.15 A 
A» 1.T7 A 


3 W. 
11.000.370.61 
3.31;. 


48 .67 


ti 


3.80 


12 . 9 &. 


* SteUstto kr Uw ywr lOlA-lA 
> L«i thfto 00a oi»-huxidi«dtb oH p«r Mnt 


* Inelodid in ntetnteiMDOA 

* Ttw.itu<a« stntkMMry, water and Ufht, Ho. 
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Tabui II .— <)f oCui granting laatiten nick Uav€ viA pay, and turn allowtd. 


ClUaft. 

i Number of di7tQ^stcklQa^t 
1 cranted. 

\ 

On full payT 

If not on full pay, vhat part? 

AiaUKA. 

Olrard 

Part oJ dav 

Ym 

' 

8«lma 

' 


Bb«m«ld 

a waaka 

! Vm 

MUWT iUr J W^OKfl HHB UnOQU 

peu Bubaiitute teaohar. 
Teacher paya wbetltuta. 

Tuacumbte 


AX2I0M4. 

Cllftoo 

lOdara 

! 

i Ym 

30 par oaoi. 

IVeaoolt 

I day 



Phoaoix 

5 dayaaaob yaar 

‘ Yaa . 


AmUNBAS. 

Fort Smith...; 

10 dayi 

1 

Ym 


Hop* 

J days par month 

. Ym 


JooMiboro 

3 days 

Ym... 


CAUTO&MU. 
AUmedA 

W days par yaar 

No 

HaUpay. 

On onahalfaalarY. 

Each diaablad tear^ar paya 
eubatltuta mma par diem 
aha noalvad bara^ 

Chloo 

Up to 1 'month 


UBjrwMti 



MUl ViiJOT 

1 waak 

Y“.-... 

NapA...... 



Pay aubaUtute and raoatra 
their rafular aalary one 
weak.. 

Ontario 

0 daya per year 

Ym 

Palo Alto 

todays.... 

No . 

About one-fourth. 

PorterviUa 

5 daya 

Ym. . . 

KadJaoda 

1 day \)9i month 

Ym. . . 


Rkhmaod 

lOdaya 

Ym .. 


Salinas 

3 or 3 days 

Vm 


San Lula Obispo. .. 

3 days par month 

Yaa 


San kCateo 




San RalaaJ 



1 QWuIlCn |M J* MliWUMdW* 

fiaata Ana 

1 day each oaonlh 

Ym . . . . 

urmOwW wiUJUUt WAWMn 

Uon. 

SanuOut 

8 daya a tana 

Ym.... 


Santa Ifonica 

3 daya 

Ym . 


Sanu Rosa 

5 daya 

Ym 


Stockton 

8 days a month. 

Ym . 


Tuiara 

I 

Ym 

1 

Vallejo 

lOdara 

Ym 


Vtoaila 

WlihlD reaaoo 

Ym . 


WhltUar 




WoodUad 

No spe^ ihM 


It tor knrth, most pay eub> 
BtUutener salary. 

* OOLOAAPO. 
AUmoaa 

3 daya /. 

Ym 

Boulder 

41 days 

3 dAya 

3 halfdays. 

Colorado Citj 



Cripple Creak 

UaoaUy 1 mooth 

Ym 

par day. 

Duran^ 

No time limit 

Ym 4 


Florenoe 

Not to exceed & days 

Yea.... . 


Fort Uontan 

3 to 4 days 

Ym 


Grand JuncUoo 

4 weekaayear 

Half pay... 


La Junta 

8 days * 

Ym 


LaadvilJa 

3 daya 

Yaa. . 


Loogmofit 


3 day s per year; cumu- 
lative for 8 y ears. 
Yaa 


Uontrooe 

10 daya 


Rocky Ford 

No dzed rule 

Hava ben 


Trtoiaad 

For 3 waeka 

None 


nouPA. 

8aoM 


Ym .. 


Orlando 

Sort di^ 

Ym ... 


ooxmBcncuT. 
Anaimfc 

1 month 

No . .. 

OnnknU. 

BraaRatl 

t daya 

Yaa 
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Tabui 11.— Lii< qfdtim grontxng Uacktn 9%ck Uaw wXM pay, and time Oonld. 




j Number of d*n of tick Imtp 
CTAoled. 


<»IOrilCfiClJT— CtiB . 

Dtabury j lOlolOdrjE* 

D«by....» ! 

EnfloM i 

Kmx Sd*n 

Nuicrtook J(U7swcbi«rmol3moi)(b« 

New Loodoo j 7 daJ^ 

Puumm.: 

BtzMiord ' Noi 

6unlo(Um I0do>i....f 


On full p*yT 


OBOkOU . 


Y«. . 

YmA 

Vm” 

Ym.. 


I r not on full poy , whoi r*f t ? 


10 dsy^* full p*y; A) raorv 
halfpoy 

UuM pay at laast 

iwo-Uilnlj 1.1 Ibe mlary 


No. 

Yai. 


Albany 

Amartms ! NoidaAnod 

Atbana ‘ Each naaa actad un ^|>a- 

ratafy. 

BumavUla iwaaki 

OadartoVD ■ i waaAa. 

Ootumbua 

Davaoo' 

DubUo 


PtucaraSd... 

MflladcovlU*- 

Quitman 

Sandaravau.. 

TbomaavUla. 


Adap.... 
IfoUmll. 


i<i*y 

SO day* 

For 1 or 3 days. 


Yra 

So. 


Yaa 

No 

No 

No 

Navar fully 
mmed. 

Yaa 

1 Vas 


|- 


I 10 dap.. 


Wayoroai 

n>aso. I 

Wallaoa NollmUaayet. 

yiUhA Falla I Sdaya. 


i^no-foulb. 


Usually atKHit 60 poroaot 


Ono-fourtlt 

llAtftiay. 

Onohalf. 

$1 par day is dadurtad fixun 
Mlary. 


11 par day doductod, about 
I (our-elavamhs. 


! 


Yat. 

V«. 


Boka 

Twin Falls. . 
LavUtoQ — 


i 3 vaaks. 


.! Ye 


ILUirOIB. I 

Allco 1 5dap amootb, 

Aurora ' i days 

ATWTVlUa f 1 day and ooo-half pay for 

dayn durinit month not to 
ajboaed 30 days. 

Batavia Sdayi.. 

Baardatovn I we^ . 

BallviUa NoUmU 

Ckaro lO daya par annum 

DanvtUa 6 days 

3 days. 

mfin S days each yaar. 

Bvanstan J weeks. 

Freeport 3we^ 

Oftle^Mint. . : lodcflnlte. 

Oalra No deAnlie period. 

OranyaClty 3 weeks. . 

Harvard Smooths. 

Havana 3 weeks 

Ba^ey 6 days. 

Bkhland Park 1 week 

HfflrtMTO 5day<, 

Boopeaton 6 dap. 

JanerviUe... 

Uke Fovmt. 


Mattoon.... 

Moltoa 

Maamootb. 


Morgan X*ark. 


Uarrti. 
fimt V4 
ll^^VTiUa. 


t)ver 6 days to 1 monlb, ooe 
third salary. 

Ooe-louyth. 


Yes. 


No flxed time 

6 dap 

6 dap 

Not more than I moolb . 

«dayi. 

i w^ 


10 dapi^Wh dadtaoUan of 
t3 per day. 


Iday.. 


1 day j Ona-half. 

Ye- I 

Yes - 

No I Halfpey. 

Yes ! 

Yes 

Yes 

Vos 

Ym 


No 

Y« 

Yes 

3 weeks. 

Y<p 

Yes 

Yes 

No.* 

No 


Yes.. 

Yee. 

Yee. 


Yea.. 

Yee. 


Yee. 

Yee. 

Yea. 


One-helf py for 3 weeks. 
UmusSl per day. 


One-third salary. 


Half 

All above the S3 for subell- 
tuu. 


FuU p7, leaa S3 per day . 

Seoostd and third week half 
y; no allowanoe after 
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cirncs ORANTIKO TSACHSB8 8ICK L»AVB. 


Tamb ll.’—Lut o/rifv# yrontin^ teacfttn tick icifA ptqr, and time oiiow*#— C<xnUl. 


otv* 


I Number of (Ufi o< tick lemvf 

grtniM 


axnoo-^nU) 

Otuw* 

)‘»rto 

Vfkia 

l'«ni ' 

Rock IsUod 

8(r«ator 

l‘rb«n&. 

VaxmIaUa 

West Hunmood... 
WboAton 


SdajsAiij' month 

i w«ik 

lOdm^a 

ao (UvB 

0 ir«is 

1 <Uy per month . . 


On full pejr? j Ifo*>i on luU pey, vhat pert? 


Woodilock . 


uinuxA. 


Belvidere 

Bluffton. 

CltnU?n 

CjuwlordsvlUe. 


1 w-fek 

No UmU . . 


1 month 


b daya. . 
5 dayi. . 
i days . 


Ym. . 

i No . 
Y iw . . 

I No.. . 
I No... 
i No... 


Yet 

Yes 

Vce. but they pay >ub- 
Blitute. 

Ym 


Crown rolnt ^ . . I month 

Eaet Chkxco j 1 dar 

Elkhart Umlt 

OaaCity . . . 

Oreencaatle 3 days. 

Kokomo ! bdaya. 


30daya. 


UadlaoD.. . . 
khchinD CMy . 
kl i&Ua\« aka . . 

nu&hvllie 

Seymour. . . 

Walxaab 

Washington. . . 
Whiting 


3 dar* . 

I II days 

3 da>*a. . . 

No rule . 

1 a eek 

1 month .... 
iDdeflntte.. . 
No limit — 


IOWA. 


Atlantic — 

Boone 

Burlington. 


CarroU .... 

CllnUin.. 

Clarinda. . . 
Council BtiifTs. . 
Kagle tirove. . . 
Eatber\ lUe — 
Fort Uodec .. 

Ulenwood 

Orlanetl... 

Haanpton 

Harlan 

itJwaClly 

Keokuk 

LeMan,..,... 
Manhalltown. . 

UaaonCity 

Huaoatine 

Newton 

OtUwa. 


Y«. 


Iniaflniie 

4 daya 

Not to exceed 30 Kbool days. 

No rule . . , 


Bheldon 

Waahlngton. 

Wlnteraet. . . 


Beloit. 


OofleyvlUe 

Council Orove. 

BUNmdaL.... 

XmpQria 


Has not l«een limited. ... 

5 da^-s In a x-ear 

No dehniie limit 

1 day per month 

10 hut davs in a semester. 

Notspecilied 

Noruje * 

Few day's only 

6 days 

3 day* 

15days. 

3 or 3 weeks 

1 month 

As necesaary 

20 days 

2 weeVs 

10 days. 


Nonile. 


a weeks. 


Noez&Umll. 

10 dnyi 


Nomaxlmnm 
Sdnys. 


Ym... 

No 

1 day . 
Yes. . . 
No. 

Y es . . . 
Yes. . . 
Yes. . . 


1 day . 

No 

Yas. . 


Yes 

No 


Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes — 
Yw... 

No 

OeneraUv . 

No 

Yes 

Y« 

No 

5 davs 

Yes 


3 days. . 

No 

No 

No 


Yes. 

Yse. 


Yea. 

No.. 

Y«. 

Yea. 

No.. 


l^eas pay (or aubstltute. 

Per diem less 11.60. 
(>ne-half. 

Abox-e i>ay of subatttnte. 


SO per cent. 

Teacher receives 40 per oesrt 
of salary, aubaiitute tO per 
cent. 

All above coal of stibetlUita. 
40 per cent of salary . 


Three- fourths Sor 2 day% 
oite-lourlh for 6 days 


7^eacher pays hubsUtuta. 

Ooe-Lurth aalair. 

H 


OD6>fourlh. 

Less one-hiil/ salary of anb> 
sUlute. 


One-third salary. 

One-half pay. 

One-half pay. 

Half pay. 

One-half pay lor next lOdayt. 

40per c«^. 

: No pay after 8 days. 

. Hall pay. 

One-naU. 

[ urmde teachers loee II per 

. daytorlOdaya. I'rtnclp^ 
hlgh-echool teacher, and 
supervisors full par aftar 7 
oonsecuilve days abaenoa. 

Full salary, from which they 
pay aabatltuta. 


If too long teacher pays eab> 
stltute. 

Uperoapt. 


HaUpay. 






iSKt tmooiimtxs^^ 

Tabui llv— XiM </ cdie» granHn§ Uadkn not Utm wiih poif, ontf tm oUowm^— O ontd 


am. 


HonUMT of dAsrt of ttek letT* 

ffUltMt 


OntnUpATr 


If not on Atn |Mor, wfan pvtr 


mi w ■Mfltiaiaoa. 


Hottoa 

HnnboMt.... 

Tliitrfi h ifi • 

luneUooCIty.. 




OMrtndCtty. 

Dtarfllo. 

DiTton. 


Vtmnkixt 

HopklnsTlUt. . . 
Mount Bt«Uii<. 
WInohomr 


Monro*.... 

Vmn&loo. 


MADn. 
Auburn 


Both.. 

OtrdiDfr. 

lowBtoo. 


Bnted 

WSMTUI*.. . 


nigaritrmn 

Bsm d* Ono*. . 
MtfblebMd 


AtUftbon.. 

Btimont.. 


Bridniwmtor.. 

Omom 

BoDhuil 


Oordner 

Okooantr. 

GlOftt B«nliifto>l. 

SnnlMd.T:.... 

Ho 


2d*ys 

1 vosk 

3d*yidaHngy*tf. 
3.du7ip*r nKmth. . 

iSSt;::;:;:;:;;:: 


No limit....; 

SdOTBporuMoth. 


OD**h*lf month . 

1 woek 

lOdkya. 


No limit. 
30 <Utb... 
4duyt.... 
lOduys.. 


Sdnys.. 


6daya... 
1 month.. 
2d*y*.... 

6d*yL... 
6 day*.... 
1 w*ek... 
30 day*... 


12 day*. . 
SO day*.. 

30 day*! 

3 W«*K8 


Qoeyoar. 


maBA ommia . 
AUnftOBL 


Sdaya 

Sdaysoacbyaar 

6 days . 

1 month 



10 day* 

Sdayilnaneyoar. 

Sdaya. 

3 d^ ol eaoh month. . . . 

lOdaya. 

7 day*. 

SdayaaTOar 

No spodfied time 

3di^ 

lOdi^ dartag the y«ar. 

10d«y*L 

‘momh. 


Ye*. 

No.. 

Ye*. 

Ye*. 

Ye*. 

No.. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Ya*., 


No.. 

Ye*. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

Ye*. 

Yea. 


No.. 

Yea. 


Yea. 

No.. 

Yes. 

Ye*. 

No.. 

Y«, 

Yea. 

Yea. 

No.. 


3 bOS day* school month or 
Usflhoolyaar. 

tJSlv/:::;:;;::;;:;::;::;: 

1 dApL 

Sd^oaefaynr 

llSEfc::::::;;:;;;:;::: 


Yes. 

No.. 


No., 

No. 


Yea. 

Yea. 

Yba. 


Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Y«s. 

Yea. 


Fart pay. . 
Ye*._.. 
Yea 


Yea. 


Yea. 

No.. 

No.. 


Ye*..,. 

a;:;; 

Yea.... 

Yea.... 


On*-hallpay. 

Onohall salary . 

OD**half salary. 

Less the mhitmmu salary 
rate paid suhatltute. 
HaU-pay. 

One^ail salary. 

Lass auhatltQte salary. 

‘thae-thlrd salary. 

One-ftnirth pay allowed. 

On*-hall salary. 


Half pay np to 30 days *aCh 
term. 

Hair pay. 

Half pay. 


I'veek one-half pay, 8 weeks 
ooe-louith pay. 


Varies. 

After 10 days' abaoDoe salary 
dednoted. 

Ono< third aalary. 

BeMpar. 

Loafer than stated time tor- 
jell two-thkds salary. 

One>loarth len after 8 dayau 


OpMhkdaalvylorU 






I mam. a^MXws^ ^fMapm -Jo^-juu^ 




Tabu U.— ZM<^<AiM,«ran(m9(faeft0wnci{MMwM)Mv;atitf|t<m(aUBM«rfM>wtd. 



eontinnad. 


StoDthani. . .< 
fl oi rt hhridga.i 
WakefMd... 


WalCbam.. 


Wan 

WatirtowiL... 

Waatboro 

WtalUllBD„... 
WliiclMDdoa. 
Wteobaatcr... 
Wotrarn 


MKSIOAN. 


Adrten 

Alma. 

Ann Arbor... 

BatUaCraak.. 


Cadillac. 


Charlotte 

Eacanaba 

Gladstooe 

Grand Haven. 
Grand Ledco.. 


Hoogbu . 
IronwDOdi. 
Marquette.. 

UarahalL... 

Menmninee.. 

Monroe 

Mnske(OD.., 

Necaonee.... 

Norway 

Oteifo 

Fetoekey.... 


uxiraaoTA. 


Albert Lea. 
Anoka.1i... 


KoaBbcr ddaji of ikik kava 


£day>.. 

»dv*.. 


1 

6 to U days and over. . 


3 days Jn month or 10 days 
in any year, 
a days at a Uma. 

10 d^ 

Cndetermined. . 

7 days. 




4 school weeks; bv vote of 
board addiUonaf 8 


1 weeks. 


aodaya... 
3 days.... 
6d^... 


6 days in any one month. 


10 days a year.. 
8 or 4 days 


a days. 

5 days yearly.. 

a weeks 

10 days 


3 days per yea 
Notspedfled.. 

do 


Port Huron 

Bt. Clak 

Baolt Bte. Marie.... 
South Haven.... 
YpallaaU 


Beverldce 

Detroit 

Kaei Grand Forks.. 

Svetath 

Fairmont. 

Ferns Falls..... 


Ferns Fa 
Hastings. 


Hfbbta«. 




___sCIty. 
Mankato.., 


MaboML. 

Moorhead.^...;. 

NewUha...... 

Northflald. 

Owatontta 

Sooth Bt Paul, 

warn 


A 

6 da: 


Z-: 

todays... 


Averace of 6 days 

No dn^te time IhnH. . 

1 week 

a days 


a months., 
a weeks... 
No limit.. 
1 week.... 
1 month... 


a days... 
3dayt.» 


a weeks 

Not fpechiad.. 

ada^ 

a wiaks 

Not speoUied. . 


3 days. 

1 to a weeks. 
No limit.... 
lOdeys 


10 days yeerly 

Ko.Uim Umit fixed. 

3 

Sdi^ 

Nospeoffladtima... 

10 days 

aodays. 

tdaypttihantfa.... 


OntaSpayT 


Yet 

One-flfth. 

No 

No 

No 


Yes. 

Ym. 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


No.. 


No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Yet. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 


Y«. 

Yes. 

Ym. 

No.. 


Yes; 1 week.. 

Yes 

Yee 

Yee 

Yee 

Yee 

Yes 

Yes 


No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Usually. 


Yes. 

Yes. 


No 

Yee 

Yer. 

Yes 

Yes; s short time. 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Ym 

Yes 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Y«. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


I/notonfuD pay, whatpartf 


Ono4lBhswB7. 

All above substttiite’s pur. 

Balfpay. . 

Onahail pay for 8 dayif floa* 
fourth pay far IsjlSaMktml 
days in any sdiool year. 

Not to exceed t mcn^ 
minus pay for lOhrtltBtn 

Balt 


kmonths, onahatf. 
Onathird; sofastttttteraeatvm 
two4hioda mlaty. 


Ona-hatfpay. 

Obahalf mki 7 fhr seododf 

dm. 

ao (teys, thereafter 0H' oai^ 
third salary. 

Two-thkdi. 

Two4hkds of salary paid 
lubstitate. * 


Onahalf. 

Tw»thirdb salary. 

Bat pays substiteita 

Onfrthlrd to one tout th 
. saiery. 


Bot must pay snhstttnte H 

Sobetitate^sal^ dednotod. 
Less ooe-Gihd saury. 

Half. 


Alter 8 days, onahalf pay ter 
a days. fb 
OneSlf. 

Shi pays substitute. 

After 8 days ooatkalf latern 
Mhma pay ter subsUtut^ 






acHodiy dmia 

Tases etMn gfMmg (eadert «id Imc wid pap, and ttm« oUcn0iM)--Ooiiitd. 


cmrn. 


Ouktcn. 

COtrkidAle. 

OtmotIQ*.. 

L«nL 

Vtridkn... 

Vkkibaig.. 

Wlnm.... 


Ovrotltao. 


Jektown. 

ITmiwDiaI 

MtnofiClfcj... 


Ukwood.. 

Mxliictaa.. 

MMmIL... 




GroTB. 

M0MTAH4. 




iClty.. 
ouU.... 

Bad Lode*. 


Auror* 

Oohimbqt 

OraodUi^.., 

BoMrtie 

KauiMy 

MeCook 


XSW HAMP8HIU. 


Cbnmont 

Oqooord (PanMook 
On. Dlit). , 
Oonoard; 


PartmKmth. 


Boobton 

Brlds«toD 


Ntwirk., 


OlaaRldce.. 

Bbwtboim.. 





Number of d»ys ol tlek iMTt 
■mated. 


1 woek. 


5 dajB 

Ida^or more. 




month. 


Notpreacribed. 

Sdiys 

SdajiayMr..., 


5 dm 

N^lliaiU 


^ itad bv rule. 

10 daye 

NoruUna 

lOdaye 

.-.do 

No limit 

30 dan 

4 WMb 


On full pay? 


Ym. 

Y«. 

No.. 

Yes., 

No.. 

Yes., 

Ym., 


30daja. 

10 days 

8 days in 1 school month. . 

80 days 

No definite rule 


10 days.. 

Iwmks. 


8 days,., 
Sd^... 


3 weeks 

14 days 

B days a year. . 
5 days per yea 


Borne time. 

Yes 

Yes 

Ym 

No 

Yes 

Yes. 


Yee. 


Yes. 

No.. 


No 

Yes 

Ym 

Yes 

Yes; with exception 


8 days a term. 
10 days 


9 or 8 days per year. 
lto2da«....:..... 
14 days m a year 


n 

80 da] 


rv::;::;:;::;::;;;:;; 

Id days 

fidays. 

10 days. 

80 days 

3 months. 

t month 

10 days,.,.... 

No siatad time; somsthnea 
a tall year. 

AbootSmooths. 


10 days 

Sd^permonUu 

U dm lor y«ur. not more 
IfasttSdmnnonth. 

FaeC 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yee. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes., 

Yes., 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yee. 

Yes. 


No.: 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yee. 

Yes. 


For 1 month. 

Yee 

Yee 

Yes 


Yes., 


Yes.. 

Yes.. 

vii:: 

Ysi.. 

Vi:; 

Ym.. 

.Ym.. 




If not on fun pay, what part? 


Teaser pays substitute. 

Gne^hird salary. 

Half salary after first day. 
which to W * 


Deduct substitute’s salary. 


One-half to .one-fourth pay. 

y 

Halfpay. 

Two-fifths salary. 

Halfpay. 


One-half pay. 


Minus pay for substitute. 
Less II JO paid substitute. 

Lea 81 per day. 

Half pay seoora month. • 

After 10 days 83 to deduoted. 

SomatfaMi one4islf pay for 
third month; supennlaad- 
SBt derides. 

Bareod ID days, toa suhsU- 
tota’s todary. 

Half pay tor lonfer pnrlod, 
BUfmlaiy. 




■■ 


- ■ -mim' 

Tabu 11 . — lAtt ofckie$ grawta^ ttat^en Mt Utm wdft pay , ofu^ tMM 



Teoafly... 
Vlnebnd. 

Wai 

. Wcftflelu 

> W«rt New Yor]t 
Woodbury. 

mW TOBK. 


Albkm 

Babylon 

Baldwini^e.. 

Bath 

Beacon 

Cataklll 

Cold Spring. . 

Corning 

Cortland 

Clyde. 

p tmyfr k 


“1 week 

CoxuUtkma govern.... 

Indeftnite 

No time tpedfled 

10 dye 

Bdayaperyear 

16 days 

6 dayi eaofa aemester. . 

6dayi 

3 week! 


Fteeport(L. I.}.. 

Fulton 

Geneva. 

Qlovenvllle 

Qoebcn 

H(»Der 

Homell. 

Itbaca 

Kingston 

Laimter 

Le Roy 

Lockport 

l^ona 

lulone 

Hamaroneek — 


Meobaniorville.. 


Medina 

Middletown 

Mount Kisoo 

Newark 

Newburgb 

Nortb Tarrytown.. 

North Tonawanda. 
Norwich 

giSS!;;;;::::::/: 

Oneoota 

Oswego 


Number of daysof aSok leave 
granted. 


Yea. 

Yes- 


10 days 

6 -days 

Reasonable amount . 
6 days a year 

2 weeks 

3 days 

5 days 

1 week 

1 month 

6 days 

2 weeks 

do.^ 

10 days 

4 days. 

80 days 

2 wem 

todays 


1 day per monUi... 

1 month. 

5 days 

do 

4 weeks in a year. . 
20 days per year... 


Peekakm, Distrlet 
No. 7. 

Perry 

Port Chester 

Port Jervis 

Port Plain. 


Poughkesi^ 

RookTllle(>nter. 
Rye 


jSaranao Lake.. 
SUver Greek... 


Sotvay..., 

Towanda.. 


Lake.. 


Topper Li 
T uofeaboe. 
Warsaw.. . . 
WatmM. 


MBW KBXIOO. 


V«aA. 




2 weeks.. 

1 week 

No time limit 

8 days each semester 

10 days 

Each csM considered by 
itseU. 

6 days or more 


No spedfled time 

10 days 

1 month 

1 or 2 days 

1 nkonth 

Nolii^t 

Only 10 days In year 

10 days 

6 days... 

Reasonanle time granted. . . 


7daya... 
2 weeks. 


— 


No speoifled time. 


to dan. 


Yes.. 

Yes-. 

Yee.. 

Yes.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yes-. 

Yee. 

Yes. 

Yee. 

Yee., 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yee. 

No.- 

No,- 

Yes- 

Y«. 

Y«. 

No.. 


Yes.. 

No.. 

Yes.. 

Ym.. 

Yes.. 

No.., 

No.., 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Ym. 

Yee. 

Yes., 

Yee. 

Yee. 

No.. 


If not on full pay, what partJ 


3days'fuUsalary; habnoiof 
time must pay subetitata. 


Less subetltute’s pay. 
Lemll per day. 


Half pay. 
OnehaR. 


Less flAO per day; loogw 
perlM than lOdays. forfwts 
all salary daring abeenea. 

One4bird salary. 


lO ^p * hill pay and lOdajif 
Leeion^^. 


No.. 

Yes. 

Yet. 

No.. 

Yee. 

No.. 


Yes 

Not entirely.. 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 


Less one-fourth. 

Less SI AO per day. 

Halfpay. 

Less 20 pm cent; other 80 pa 
cent goes to subetitata. 

1 week ftill pkr* 1 week hit 
p*r- 


Lem lahatitate's mlary* 


1 




III io«oQi»/4»«aininA3i6V'iR 

'Tabu 11,—JUMt </ dim pnmtMV t weto t lidt l»tm vitk pan, aad dm* allowed — Contd. 




t ' P" |MI > , I .11 t 

oinis 




f'^ 


Tablb ll.-^LUt cf ettirn pnmUng tme^ $kk Uctvi wUh pqr, tm 


CMm. 

Number of days o( slok)sBT« 
Cnmted. 

On ftxll pay? 

If not on full pay* what pert? 

flKlC8Tl.VANIl— 




ooaUmied. 




B«tyer Falli, 

5 days In term 

Yes 


Braddoek 

ao 

No 

One-half pay. 

Bristol Boroof h. . . . 

fndelb]tte 

No 

Du 

BrookrUlo. ,. 7 . 


No 

|a less salary. 

Butler 


No 

Loss sa per day tOr all ab* 




stttoes. 


6 dlTS 

Ves 




OetaoHiqaft 


Yes 

Wnif mlary lor lonfv period. 

Columbus 

10 days *. 

No 

One^mlf pay. 

Orsiton 

5 dan 

Yw 

Derby 

1 day 

Yes 



6 days 

Yes 


Ford CHy 

a weeks 

Yes. 



10 days 

Yes 



For a' week at a ti™* 

Yes 




Ym 


Hooeed^ 


Yes 


Lensford 

6 days 

Yes 


Lebanon 

5 days durina term 

Yes 


Mauoh Chunk 

SpedfleaU^O days 

Yes 


Media 


Yes 


Uonmn. / 

^ day MAh month - • 

Yes.. 


HunbaU 

Nn&th 

Yes 


Oakmtmt Boroush . 

Nrai^t fixed 

Yes 


Pboenirrllle .... 


Yes 


PottsTlUe 

ao days 



8t Marys 

1 wett 

No 

About one-halL 

BewlckJey.. 

aweekx 

Yes 


Sbaroa , 

Not fixed 

Yes 


HharpavlUe 

6 days 

Yes 


Hhl[^Mnah\irg 

1 week 

Yes 


Susqtiflhaiina 

10 days 

Yes 


Tanuitum 


No... 

Two-thbds pay. 

Union town 

3 days. 

Yes 

Waahlnfftqn 

18 days 

Yes. . 


WaynesDurg 

10 days per numUi 

Yes 


West IWtr^k 


No 

Two-flftbi pay. 

West ChiwtAr . . . 

1 weisk 

Ym 

Not strictly enloroed. 

Wilkinabiirg 

10 days 

Yes 

Windber.. . .. . 

Nature of disesse 

No 

Oo»4hird to ons-halt 

HBODI ISLAND. 




Bristol 

1 to 8 weeks 

No 

HaU pay 1 week, after that 




onMourth pay 8 weeks. 

BurrlllTllM 

todays. t 

No 

Ono>third pay. 

Central Falls 


No 

One-third. 

Rest Providence 

do 

No 

Du 

Newnryt 

ao days 

3 days 

One-third for 17 days. 

Nortn Provldenoe 


No 

Dlflerenoe between teaeber’c 




aiid substitute's nlsry. 

Westerly 

ao days 

10 days 

One-half pay 10 days. 

SOUTH CABOUNA. 



Andersm 

(days per month If neoessary 

Ym 


Chester 

( days per year 

Ym 


Coin mb Is 

40 days 

15 days 

Ono-hair salaiY for the Si 




days remafaifiif. 

4>irlinstan 



Xhiee-tenths. 

fleer sel<rwn 

No Umlt 

Y« 


BooulUL 

todays. 

Ym 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 




A her dean 


Sometimes 

OD»>half salary. 

Brookiocf 

Sday5!!!^!_ T. 

No 

Du 

pIpCTO ... 

6 days 

Yes 


Watfffio*!! 

S days in suossashm- 

Ym 

After 8 days, no pay. 

mnnssn. . 



Heletol . 

aweeks 

No 

Leas tLiO nbstttatift pay. 


tweak 

Yes 


TUAS. 




BaBbiMW 

10 days. 

No 

Two4hMa. 

Bcaunfeont 

HaUuine 

No 

Half pay. 

flO*v% ^ 

( days In toooemkm... 


nW flwine 

Mn limit 

Yes 


. • 

Bryan 

iDdffln^. 

No...; 

ilpsrdaydodoetod. 


r m 


* ■ . 

BOHOOJLr ADMlNISTB^nOK IK. THB 8MALLBB OITIES. 

Tabu U .— qf eUm granting Uachert tick Uav* toith pag^ and time apowed—Contd. 


Cttln. 


TBkiA— oonttnuMl. 


Ounarat... 

Bimia 

OftfaMrlUe. 
Q coaalea ... 
Houaton.. . . 


lUunlWeUs.. 

Navaaota 

KtirBmmMis. 

Tuk 

Stiqi^iaiivlUa. . . . 
BwMtwater 

Vfciorto 

Wexahetohle... 


UTAH. 


TjAI 

Ogden City. . 
PirkCUy... 
ProTo 


Tooele.. 


Boiningtoa. 
BurUngtoD.. 
Bontpelter. . 

Rqtiend 

S^Albene.. . 


Brirtol... 
fiteonton . 


WASSniOTON. 


Abardoen... 

Bremerton. 

CtMfaetis.... 

CleEliim... 

EiUnsburg.. 


EvenU 

Boqulem 

Olympia 

PahTowmand. 

FnUmao 

Bouth Bend 


Vanoouver.. . 
Walla Walla.. 


WBOONaor. 


Bae?« Dam 

Baiou...... 

Palls.. 
Oonmbtis 


Onnd BqpMa.. 


liytaOeDara. 




Number of days of siok leave 
grantad. 


Not fixed. 

16 

6 days 

16 days.. 

SiTtaks 

10 days 

No tme limit. 

6 days. 

1 or a days 

8 days 

10 da>'s.. 


li days... 

No tune settled T 


Condltkms go\’ern. . 

10 days 

3 days 

10 days 


1 week. 


1 day a month . 

Not stated 

Norute 

10 days 

8 days,. 


Not definite. 
30 days 


r TOOtNU. 
Fatrmoat 

llMining tnn 

Ferkersbtug 

antanvUle 


No limit 

80 days 

Reasonable Dumt>er 

OpUoDal 

2 uys high school, ^ day Id 
grades. 

6 days 

10 days 

IS days 

5 days 

8 days 

4 daya 


20 days. , 
20 days.. 


6 days 

30 days. 

Sweaks 

AboutS weaks. 

76 days 

8 days, usually. 

8 days 

8 days 

10 days 

6 days or more.. 

Udays 

DptoSdays.... 
Swaoka 

worn 


On full pay? 


Yes 

No; 8 days only 

No 

Yes 

Yes; for 8 days yearly. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes; for 8 days 

Yes ' 

No , 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 

Yes. 


If not on full pey, whet part? 


Yes 

No 

For short period, . 

No 

No 


No. 

No- 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

Optional. 
Yes 


Yes. 


No-. 

No.. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No-. 


Half pay. 

10 days half pay yearly. 

8 dap co^half pay. 
One-half. 

\ 

Da 


Difference between selary 
. and price of substitute. 


One-fourth salary. 
Ixmg period. P&7* 
Half pay. 

One-iourtb selary. 


Half pay. 
Two-lhlirda. 


One-third. 


No., 

No. 


Iweek Y« 

10 days Yea 

10 days I Yes 

Indefinite Yes. 

10 dap Yes- 

Optional with board Yes. 


Yes. 

No.- 

Yes. 


Y«. 

Yes. 

Yes., 

Yea., 

Yee., 

Ym.. 

Yee.. 

Yes.. 

Yee.. 

Yes.. 

Y«.. 


One-half pay. 
One-half pay. 


If less than 8 days, pay sub- 
stitute $2.80 per day: more, 
pay substituleralJ iulary. 
Half pay for 20 days. 
Ond-nalf pay. 


Onehalf. 



eCHOOIi BOAJEU>8. 


Tabus 11.— -Lut of cieiei j^ronttn^ Uathen ndfc letm vM fx^t and t t aUatooi— Oontd 



CiUet. 


Number of days ol sick Icftve 
Crauted. 


OofuHpoyT 


If not ra full pay, what part? 


WISCONSIN— con td . 


Noenah 

Oconomowoc 

Plattsvme 

Port WakblnAton. 
Richland Center.. 

Sheboygan 

Stanley 

SUtwis Point 

Sturgess Bay 

Tomah 

Two Rivers 

Wash burn 

Wauwatosa 

Wausau 


10 days... 


Whitewater. 


3 days 

1 ww , 

3 in 1 month 

Not limited 

Discretion of superlntendeot 

3 days 

10 days 

a weeks 

6 days 

10 d^ys 

6 days 

No limit set 


No limit. 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 

Yea. 

Ves. 

Yes. 

No.. 


Yes. 


No 


WYOMINO. 
Cheyenne.^. . . 
Laramie 


7 days.. 
5 days.. 


Yes. 

Yes. 


Must pay subsUtuta. 


One^f pay. 

Hair pay. 

One^ialf pay; at times hill 
M^fpay substitute. 


Extra time at discretion o( 
board. 


Table \2.—School boards — Number of members, how chosen, etc. 


I 





BOHOOL ADMTKIBTRATlOi^ riT 8MALLEB OXTIS8. 


Tablb 12.^chool boardi^Number of member*, how dIoMn, aic. — Oontinued. 


StftUt. 


Idaho . 

miDois. 


Indiana . 
lowm — 


Kentucky . 


Louisiana L . 
Maine 


Maryland * 

Massachusetts. 


Sitehigan. . 


Minnesota.^ 


Mtasbsippl . 

Mtesooii... 

Montana 

Neteaska 

Nerada 

New Hampshire 

' J 


New Jersey , 
NewYofk... 



Number of 
sohool 
boards and 
men ben on 
each. 

j Elective boards. 

! 

cities 










A 

1 








4 

1 

J 




1 

§ 

1 

1 

1 


« 


Z 

M 

S 

10 

1 

5 

10 

10 



0 

6 




n 

3 

6 

80 

88 

1 


78 

7 





1 

8 





8 

10 





1 

11 





2 

12 





1 

15 




66 

65 

3 




46 

39 

6 

46 

46 



8 

7 




as 

35 

6 

35 



21 

. 5 

6 

21 

6 

16 


7 

6 





1 

7 





7 

8 





1 

10 




13 

7 

3 

9 

4 

5 


1 

6 





11 

7 





1 

11 





1 

14 




63 

18 

3 

63 

49 

4 


24 

6 





1 

7 





1 

8 





0 

9 




61 

1 

3 

60 

49 

1 


28 

5 





19 

6 





1 

7 





1 

8 





1 

9 




96 

1 

3 

36 

28 

7 


3 

6 





24 

6 





6 

7 





1 

8 





1 

9 





1 

11 




14 

14 

6 




42 

42 

6 

42 

42 


11 

8 

5 

11 

11 



3 

7 




16 

14 

6 

16 

16 



2 

9 




2 

1 

8 

2 

2 


10 

1 

2 

a 

8 

6 

2 


1 

6 





4 

9 





1 

12 





1 

13 





1 

15 




64 

16 

5 

36 

36 



4 

6 





34 

9 




M 

7 

8 

86 

80 

6 


25 

5 





17 

6 





16 

7 





t 

8 





27 

0 





1 

10 





2 

12 





ApiK^Uve boards. 


66 



1 Under eo n trol o( parMh boards. 

6 No city boards. All oitiss exoepi Balllmort imder eontrol o( eounty oomtnisslonsrt, who are ap- 
p o int e d by the fo?«mir« 
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